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Converting the 
Country to Keds 


HO doesn’t know KEDS? Hardly anybody who reads 
magazines, Hardly anybody who enjoys the great out- 
doors in summer time. And the dealers—we venture the asser- 
tion that today there isn’t a shoe dealer in America who doesn’t 


know Keds. 


The United States Rubber Company was not able to make 
enough Keds in 1917. Its greatest expectations were far 
below the enormous demand. Even its facilities (vast as they 
are) were inadequate to the needs. 


What caused such an enormous demand in so short a time? 
Simply this: The United States Rubber Company put on the 
market a line of good-looking, comfortable, canvas rubber-soled 
shoes. Made them in large enough variety to fill every summer 
need, and priced them to suit every purse. Protected the public 
against substitution and the dealers against cheap competition 
by giving these shoes a catchy name— Keds’”—a name easy 
to pronounce, easy to remember and backed by the reputation 
of the United States Rubber Company. 


They told their story to millions of possible buyers in their 
advertising. The people did the rest. 


The “Keds” campaign is one of a number conducted by 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS and Rubber Headquarters. 


N: W. AYER: # SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston 4 CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Known Values 


Known value—that’s the important thing today. It is 
important at any time—but in these uncertain days when 
the stringency of war is weeding out the weak, and mak- 
ing the strong stronger, it is doubly important to know 
which are the strongest. 

Known value is a fundamental part of THE STAND- 
ARD FARM PAPER trade-mark shown above. The 
sterling value it represents has been for years known to 
farmers and advertisers to their mutual profit. 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS are safe for the adver- 
tiser because they are basicly right. They have been 
built on the foundation of service to the reader, which 
has resulted in sales for the advertiser. 

The editors are the best-known agricultural authorities 


in America. 


That is why THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS give 
advertisers the dominating position in the farm market. 
That is why they will endure. 


THE STANDARD FARM MARKET 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 
“Sell a Standard Farm Paper Subscriber and You Sell His Neighbors Too” 


The Breeder’s Gazette Wallaces’ Farmer 

Established 1881 Established 1895 
Hoard’s Dairyman Progressive Farmer 

Established 1870 _ _, Established 1886 
The Ohio Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh 

_ Established 1848 Memphis, Dallas 
The Michigan Farmer The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
_ , Batablished 1843 Established 1877 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago Pacific Rural Press 

Established 1841 Established 1870 
Pennsylvania Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 

Established 1880 Established 1882 
Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc. Wattrace C. Ricnarpson, Inc. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Now Is the Time 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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{Epitor1aL Note: This statement 1s 
much needed to-day. It is prepared by 
a man who has the scientific viewpoint 
and the. dispassionate habit of inquiry. 
The various points made by Mr. Weid 
are not new to the readers of PRINTERS’ 
roved their own belief 
in advertising by investing’ their own 
money in it in large volume. PRrinTERS’ 
Ink has printed scores of articles and 
editorials emphasizing the same out- 
standing truths. But this article, be- 
cause it is a clear and forceful sum- 
mary, and because it is unprejudiced— 
we gave the assignment to Mr. Weld 
while he was yet a professor at Yale— 
will be welcomed as a convincing docu- 
ment by those who encounter opposition 
to advertising in official and unofficial 
quarters. ] 


| is difficult to understand why 
economists have given so little 
thought to the subject of adver- 
tising and its economic signifi- 
cance, and why so many who have 
given it a little thought should 
so utterly fail to comprehend its 
importance and the part it plays 
in the selling process. 

Some of the commonest eco- 
nomic fallacies that one hears to- 
day have to do with advertising. 
“I don’t buy that article, because 
I have to pay so much for its 
advertising.” “Advertising is an 
expense that we have to pay for.” 
“Advertising may be all right for 
a new article, but is a waste when 
it comes to boosting the sale of a 
staple article of universal con- 
sumption.” 

good example of this last 
named form of advertising fal- 
lacy is the reported declaration of 
a well-known economist before 
an audience of women, that it 
was all right to buy a new ad- 
vertised article during the first 


Inx who have 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
ENTERED aS SEcoND-CLass MATTER AT THE New York, N.Y.,Post "A 
NEw Your Jury 11, 1918 - 


The Economics of Silica 


Things About Advertising as a Force Which Cannot Be Disputed 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Manager Commercial eae Department, Swift & Co.; formerly Professor of 
Business Administration, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University 
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year of its appearance on the 
market, but to refrain from the 
advertised article after that! 

It is conceivable that advertis- 
ing may raise the price of an ar- 
ticle if the production of that 
article is monopolized. Advertis- 
ing creates or stimulates demand. 
Anything that stimulates demand 
tends to raise the price. Yes— 
unless production is also increased 
so as to keep pace with the de- 
mand. It follows that if one has 
a monopoly of an article, and 
keeps his supply- stationary, he 
may force a higher price by means 
of creating a greater demand. In 
other words, advertising tends to 
accentuate the recognized evils of 
monopoly. But monopoly is not 
the rule, and we are free to dis- 
cuss the economic effects of ad- 
vertising in a competitive régime, 
a régime in which production is 
free to increase as rapidly as de- 
mand is stimulated. 

In order to understand its ef- 
fects, it is necessary to have clear- 
ly in mind the position that ad- 
vertising occupies in economic 
activity. Although business men 
commonly and necessarily dis- 
tinguish between “production” and 
“distribution,” the economist con- 
siders selling or market distribu- 
tion as a part of the productive 
process, and has quite a different 
meaning for the word “distribu- 
tion.” It is worth while for the 
business man to realize the econo- 
mist’s point of view in this mat- 
ter, because looked at from a 
broad standpoint, many of the 
fundamental concepts of econo- 
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mics, such as the economics of 
large-scale production, speciali- 
zation, etc., apply to the selling 
end as well as to the factory- 
production end of a business. 

Advertising is distinctly a part 
of the selling function, and hence 
from the standpoint of the econo- 
mist, a force which aids in the 
productive process principally by 
creating a demand for utilities, 
rather than in creating form, time, 
place, or possession utilities di- 
rect. But this is also a large part 
of the selling function—the in- 
fluencing of human beings to 
want and demand commodities, as 
well as to see that their demand 
is satisfied. 

This distinction between the 
physical-distribution end of the 
selling process, and the demand- 
creating end suggests one of 
the principal reasons why so 
many economists decry advertis- 
ing. They say that it makes peo- 
ple foolishly want things that they 
would be just as well off without. 
Now this is more an ethical ques- 
tion than an economic one. But 
to cry down advertising on this 
ground is to cry down the selling 
process itself, because, as already 
pointed out, the object of selling 
activity is largely to get people to 
want your goods. Selling does it 
by means of vocal cords; adver- 
tising by means of the printed 
word or picture. The creation of 
desires through the use of per- 
sonal salesmanship has not been 
objected to by the economist. 
Why should he object to adver- 
tising merely because it accom- 
plishes the same thing in a more 
effective and, as we shall see later, 
more economical manner? 

With advertising recognized as 
an important feature of the de- 
mand-creating part of the selling 
process, what are the effects of 
its use? Some of the most im- 
portant effects are as follows: It 
tends to reduce selling expenses, 
and sometimes makes possible the 
sale—and hence the manufacture 
—of goods for which it would 
otherwise be practically impossible 
to find a market; it tends to lower 
manufacturing costs by bringing 
about large-scale production, and 
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by making possible a better stand- 
ardization of commodities; it en- 
courages the production of com- 
modities of better quality; and it 
frequently leads to more direct 
methods of marketing from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 


ADVERTISING REDUCES SELLING EX- 
PENSE 


The reduction of selling ex- 
penses is brought about by sub- 
stituting a cheaper for a dearer 
method of demand creation. It 
might be physically possible for 
personal salesmen to visit the 
2,000,000 consumers that the Sat- 
urday Evening Post reaches, and 
explain to them the merits of 
some particular commodity; but 
it would be much more expensive 
than running an advertisement in 
that paper, even if the advertis- 
ing rate were much higher than it 
is now. The popular idea that 
“we pay for the advertising” is 
just as true as it would be to say 
that we pay for the use of a ma- 
chine in a factory. If we weren’t 
paying for the machine, we’d be 
paying more for hand labor; if 
we weren’t paying for the adver- 
tising, we’d be paying for a more 
expensive method of demand crea- 
tion—or else go without. 

Insofar as advertising is suc- 
cessful—and it is successful ad- 
vertising that is under discussion 
—it tends to make the path easier 
for the salesman; he has to spend 
less time in “talking” the goods, 
and has more time for taking or- 
ders. He can therefore call on 
more people in the same length of 
time; hence, fewer salesmen are 
necessary. In some cases adver- 
tising has made possible the com- 
plete elimination of salesmen. 
This applies not only to the manu- 
facturer himself, but also to the 
jobber and retailer. The adver- 
tised article ‘‘moves” more rapidly 
through the hands of both. Less 
salesmanship is necessary; custo- 
mers call for the goods by name, 
and the middleman becomes more 
of an order-taker. Consequently, 
the margins allowed jobbers and 
retailers on advertised goods’ are 
commonly lower than they desire, 
or than they are able to get on 
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The Best Fed Army 


“ HE Federal Trade Commission has 
received no complaint from any source . 
that the Government has bought any bad 
food and served it to soldiers or sailors, at 
any time during this war.” 

































This statement was made by W. B. 
Colver, Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission to Charles 
Grant Miller, Associate Editor of 
The Christian Herald, and was used 
by Mr. Miller as the key to the 
food situation, as it relates to the 
armed forces of the nation, in a 
leading article in The Christian 
Herald of July 3, 1918. 


Mr. Miller’s article is to be followed on 
July 17th by an important contribution 
from Edward Mott Woolley; and another 
by Maynard Owen Williams will follow this. 


Advertise Your Food Products in 


The Christian Herald 


75 Per Cent. Circulation in Towns Under 10,000 


Bible House New York 
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non-advertised goods. But the 
lower margin on the advertised 
goods is apt to be more profitable 
to the dealer than the higher mar- 
gin on the non-advertised goods, 
because of the smaller amount of 
salesmanship necessary, and the 
greater rapidity of turn-over. 

The testimony of scores of na- 
tional advertisers bears out the 
truth of the foregoing statements. 
Printers’ INK has published many 
examples from time to time. A 
single instance will suffice. An 
official of the Oneida Community 
described the progress of that 
company in the silverware busi- 
ness in Printers’ INK of Febru- 
ary 8, 1917—how advertising was 
begun in a modest way in 1904, 
when the total sales were $500,- 
000; how in twelve years the sales 
had been increased through ad- 
vertising to $4,000,000 in the face 
of a nation-wide competition 
which had amounted almost to a 
monopoly. This official said: “In 
1915 the sale expense of all kinds, 
including the advertising, was 
three per cent lower than the 
average for the four previous 
years, and showed a much greater 
reduction over all preceding 
years. During this whole period 
of rapid expansion, production 
cost has rapidly declined, the re- 
sult of increased turn-over, due 
to efficient advertising co-ordi- 
nated with efficient trade sales- 
manship.” 


EFFECT ON PRODUCTION COSTS 


This brings us to the effect of 
advertising on- production costs; 
and herein lies the answer to 
those who say that advertising is 
a waste when it is used to exploit 
a staple commodity of universal 
consumption. Success in most 
manufacturing lines depends as 
much on selling ability as on fab- 
ricating ability. Without develop- 
ment of extensive markets, indus- 
tries remain relatively small, and 
cater to local needs. The manu- 
facturer who expands his market 
is the one who is able to produce 
on a large scale, and who thereby 
enjoys—and passes on to con- 
sumers—the advantages of pur- 
chasing in large quantities, of di- 
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vision of labor, of utilization of 
by-products, of the best use of 
machine power, etc. And adver- 
tising is the most economical and 
effective device that has been dis- 
covered for expanding a manu- 
facturer’s market! 

To be logical, those who object 
to the use of advertising by man- 
ufacturers of articles of universal 
consumption would have to ob- 
ject also to all competitive selling 
efforts of such manufacturers. As 
pointed out above, advertising is 
simply an economical and effective 
method of demand creation and 
sales expansion. It has made it 
possible for those manufacturers 
who have been the most efficient 
in its use to develop large-scale 
businesses, with the resulting 
economies. It has helped in the 
elimination of those least fit to 
survive. True, it has sometimes 
been used as a device to strive 
for monopoly power. But the 
fact that advertising may be used 
as an engine to help in methods 
of what has now come to be con- 
sidered unfair competition is not 
an argument against its use per 
se, any more than the use of sales- 
men should be objected to, be- 
cause they may be used in the 
employment of unfair methods. 


AVERAGE ADVERTISING INVESTMENT 
IS SMALL 


In connection with the effect of 
advertising on manufacturing and 
selling expenses, it is appropriate 
to point out that advertising ex- 
penses are not as heavy in them- 
selves as is generally thought. 
People are misled by statements 
that single pages in certain popu- 
lar magazines cost thousands of 
dollars, or that certain large cor- 
porations spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising 
each year. A writer in PRINTERS’ 
Ink for October 19, 1916, found 
in an investigation made in 1916 
that the average advertising ex- 
pense of fifty-one national adver- 
tisers was 5.67 per cent of sales. 
Studies made by the Department 
of Business Administration, Shef- 
field Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity, during 1917, yielded an 
average of 5.2 per cent as the 
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Wear Prices for Advert: sing! 


Are you paying War Prices for your 
advertising / ? 


Has the circulation of the magazines on your 
list gone down and the advertising rates gone up? 


Are you, Mr. Advertiser, paying for the in- 
creased cost of magazine. production without 
the slightest increase in your advertising 
returns? 


Due to sound and conservative circulation 
methods for many years past, THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN is able to meet 
the changed conditions in the publishing field 
without any decrease 1 in our circulation guaran~ 
tee or increase in our advertising rate. 


With a line rate of $2.00 for 500,000 guar~ 
anteed circulation, which scales down to $1.40 
a line on page space, we offer to advertisers 
wishing to reach the small town field, 
medium that for Quality, Reader Influence 
and Price is unequalled in its field. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


Circulation 500,000 Guaranteed 
Applicant for Membership in A. B. C. 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 


W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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average advertising expense of 
ninety national advertisers. 

The advertising expense varies 
greatly for different trades. In 
the study made at Yale, although 
an insufficient number of manu- 
facturers in each trade reported 
to make the results absolutely con- 
clusive, the following figures were 
obtained for certain industries: 


Average % 
Number Advertising 
Reporting Expenses 
Automobile .... 9 


Automobile 
accessories .. 7 
Food products.. 7 
Fountain pens.. 3 
Building materials 6 
Office supplies.. 8 
Optical goods.. 3 
Paints and 
varnishes .... 3 
Candies and 
chewing gum. 4 


of NUNN A AD 
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Consider the case of auto- 
mobiles; suppose a thousand-dol- 
lar car has an advertising expense 
of 3 per cent of sales; that means 
$30 per car, which in itself per- 
haps sounds rather large. But 
consider that the factory cost is 
less than $500, and that the dealer 
gets from $150 to $200 or over, 
to say nothing of the manufactur- 
er’s overhead and selling costs. 
Consider further—what would 
have been the factory and selling 
cost to the manufacturer if he had 
not developed a large-scale busi- 
ness through advertising? How 
much would it have cost him to 
develop the same demand by any 
other method? Possibly the car 
would never have been a success 
at all; and then people could not 
buy it at any price. The $30 a 
car is a small amount when com- 
pared with manufacturing and 
other marketing expenses, or 
with any other method of build- 
ing up a substantial business. 

One of the features of adver- 
tising that aids in the development 
of large-scale production is the 
greater degree of standardization 
of commodities made possible. If 
a manufacturer does not adver- 
tise, he has to leave the function 
of demand creation to jobbers and 
retailers, and he often has to 
manufacture articles of varying 
qualities according to the specifi- 
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cations and desires of these vari- 
ous independent distributors. 
When the manufacturer himself 
begins to advertise, he exploits 
certain definite goods of uniform 
and standard quality. Instead of 
having his factory struggle with 
hundreds of different orders, no 
two of which are exactly alike, it 
becomes possible to have his fac- 
tory work continuously on certain 
definite qualities or styles, which 
can be turned out in large quan- 
tities. The advantages both to 
the manufacturer and to the con- 
suming public are obvious. 


WHAT IS THE EFFECT ON QUALITY 


The standardization of quality 
in itself is a benefit to consumers. 
The buyer of an advertised article 
knows what he is getting; he can 
be sure that it is as nearly like 
his previous purchase of the same 
brand as it is humanly possible to 
make it. Through the purchase of 
advertised articles of standard 
quality, the consumer’s judgment 
and taste are developed. He has 
standards to go by, and he is more 
discriminating in his selection. 
But standardization is only one 
feature of the effect of advertis- 
ing on quality. It is not neces- 
sary to argue that advertising has 
raised the quality of goods all 
along the line—not only of the ad- 
vertised commodity, but also of 
the unadvertised. A. W. Shaw’s 
references to the clothing and 
motor business in his “An Ap- 
proach to Business Problems,” 
and his general discussion of the 
effect of advertising on quality 
(p. 202 ff), are sufficiently con- 
clusive on this point. There may 
be, and undoubtedly are, unadver- 
tised goods that are equal in qual- 
ity to the advertised brands; but 
the chances are that the high 
standard of quality of such unad- 
vertised articles has been attained 
in an effort to reach or to sur- 
pass the standard set by the ad- 
vertised articles. Furthermore, 
the consumer takes a chance in 
buying the unadvertised article, 
and even if it turns out to be of 
superior quality, relatively few 
consumers make the discovery. 
(Continued on page 101) 
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AFTER YEARS OF SOLICITATION 
An advertiser finally decided to test Thomas’ Register in 1916— 


Used in 1916 % page 
Increased in 1917 to 6 pages 
66 66 1918 66 20 66 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations While this is above the average, 
many similar tests have in- 
creased the advertising revenue 
of this work of 50% annually the 
past four years. 








1688 advertisers in last edi- 
tion, with one exception, the 
largest number of advertisers in 
any trade publication of any 
kind. More than three times 
the number in any other of the 
Trade Directory class. 


The only work that instantly 
furnishes a complete list of all 
the Manufacturers and primary 
sources of supply for any con- 
ceivable article, or kind of ar- 
ticle, more than 70,000. 





3900 Pages, 9x12 

More than 12,000 important 

PRICE $15.00 concerns have bought recent 
editions (8,000 of November, 

1917, edition) and refer to it to find sources of supply as 
instinctively as they look at the clock for the time of day. 


They want it, order it, pay for it, and keep it constantly ac- 
cessible for the special purpose of finding where to buy and 
to save the time and trouble of looking elsewhere for such 
information. Its circulation is 99% paid. 


Descriptive and other advertising matter therein automati- 
cally comes to the attention of the above buyers at the im- 
portant moment when they are interested. It costs for only 
one time, but lasts for at least a year. 


Thomas Publishing Company, 129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, 
Allston Sq. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 California St. 24 Railway Approach 






















Advertising Is Pledged for War 
Service by A. A.C. of W. 


San Francisco Convention Has Winning the War as Uppermost Topic— 
Delegates Realize the Clubs Must Help to Make Business 
More Efficient 


(Special wire to Printers’ Inx) 
San Francisco, July 8, 1918. 
WO great dominating issues 
stood out as the clear-cut 
main factors at the fourteenth 
annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, which opened at San Fran- 
cisco yesterday. 

The first was the mobilization 
of advertising to play its utmost 
part in the winning of the war. 
This patriotic note was sounded 
through every session, beginning 
with the Sunday afternoon in- 
spirational meeting in the beauti- 
ful open air Greek Theatre of 
the University of California. The 
second dominant note was the de- 
mand for increased compactness, 


seriousness and efficiency on the 
part of the advertising clubs in 
order that they may better help 


meet the problems of business 
today and especially after the 
war. 

While the attendance at the 
convention was not much more 
than one thousand, the absence of 
frivolity, and the serious attitude 
of the delegates caused more than 
one officer to express a hope that 
a turning point in the history of 
the association has been reached 
and that a new attitude will domi- 
nate it during the coming year. 
How seriously the Government 
now looks upon the value and 
usefulness of advertising was in- 
dicated by Charles M. Schwab, 
Director General of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, when he 
told the convention Sunday after- 
noon that he was present at the 
express request of President Wil- 
son who “commanded that I 
should come here and do honor 
to this distinguished association.” 
Mr. Schwab recited the recent 
achievements of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

F. W. Kellogg, publisher of the 





San Francisco Call-Post, presided 
at the inspirational meeting. Gov- 
ernor W. Stephens, Mayor 
James Rolph, Jr.,.of San Francis- 
co, and Dr. B. I. Wheeler, Presi- 
dent of the University of Califor- 
nia, gave addresses of welcome. 
President D’Arcy, in his response, 
declared that “Advertising began 
as an afterthought of business, 
and became the forethought. Ad- 
vertising was used as an after- 
thought of war but it has become 
the forethought of preparedness 
and a means of mobilizing and 
motivating our military energies. 
The world is a theatre of ideas 
in which advertising has come to 
play a leading part.” 

Further evidence of the close 
co-operation between the organ- 
ized forces of advertising and the 
Government was found in the 
turning over of almost the entire 
first general session on Monday 
morning to the United States 
Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. W. H. Johns, Chairman of 
the Division of Advertising, told 
in detail of its work. Paul 
Faust, of Chicago, told how the 
moral and physical health of the 
army and navy have been main- 
tained at a higher pitch than has 
ever before been known, through 
a publicity campaign which told 
the men the dangers of disease 
and at the same time enlisted 
civilian support for cleaning up 
many cities. F. W. Stewart, of 
Montreal, told how Canadian ad- 
vertising men aided the Govern- 
ment in war advertising. C. R 
Macauley, New York cartoonist, 
spoke on the work of the Film 
Division of the Committee on 
Public Information. President 
D’Arcy’s official address delivered 
at this session told how adver- 
tising “has been called to the 
colors” in the past year and urged 
the club members to “make their 

















That’s the way my brother Biff, 
who’s in college, put it when we all 
had a family council after I graduated 
and all voted a correspondence 
school course for sure, quick action 
to a real job these war days. Always 
did want to be an electrical engineer 
so that was settled right off. 


When it came to picking the 
school, that was somcthing different. 
Mother and Father hadn’t followed 
the ads of the different schools, but 
Biff and I had both kept tabs on 
them in The American Boy. Sissy 
Lou had a couple of ideas about cor- 
respondence schools but Biff and I 
agreed that the Bigway School looked 
best, based on what we had read 
about it and heard about it. Why, 
Tommy Lee is a graduate and he’s 
got a swell job with the steel works! 
Then Mother and Dad both said the 
Bigway was the school for me and 
I got in touch with it pretty quick. 

Dad said to me, from President 
Wilson down our leaders are urging 
boys to keep up their studies because 
educated, trained men will be in 
great demand when this war is over 
but, while you are taking this cor- 
respondence course, I want you to 
do your “bit” by working like a reg- 
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ular in our war garden at so much 
per week and do your studying in 
spare moments. That'll get you fit 
mentally and physically for a real job 
next fall. And, we all like the cor- 
respondence idea. It gets you into 
things quick. 


The Electrical Course is great so 
far and I’m getting along fine. 
Funny how I kept reading the Big- 
way School ads when I never 
thought of finally taking a course. 
Comes in handy to read a lot of 
those ads in The American Boy. 


Billy Byer. 


To be continued in the July 25 issue of 
Printers’ Ink 


“AMERICAN ; Boy- 
“The Biggest, Brightest, om | Spaneine 
for Boys in all the W: 


500,000 boys read The American 
Boy 

They or their parents pay $1.50 a 
year for it—buying power! 

They average 15% 20 16 years old 
—buying age! 

They have much fo say about 
family purchases—buying influence! 

The American Boy goes into 
225,000 of the best homes in Amer- 
ica—leadership! ; 

“Where there's a boy there’s a 
family.’ 

Member A. B. C 











DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





“WESTERN OFFICE 
}-P. AHRENS, 

8418 Lyttes Beildies 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIG 
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organization stronger, more com- 
pact, more intellectual and far 
sighted,” so that it may play a 
leading part in the impending re- 
construction of the business 
world. In addition to his review 
of advertising’s war _ services, 
President D’Arcy reviewed the 
educational and vigilance achieve- 
ments of the past year. Fourteen 
hundred members of the associ- 
ated clubs have joined the colors. 
About seven hundred more have 
resigned during the past year. 

President D’Arcy read _tele- 
grams from B. M. Baruch, Chair- 
man of the War Industries Board, 
and E. N. Hurley, of the Ship- 
ping Board. Mr. Baruch said 
“My greetings and best wishes to 
the great gathering of advertisers 
and publishers assembled at your 
convention in San Francisco. May 
I say to you that the Government 
deeply appreciates all that you are 
doing and will. continue to do 
toward the winning of the war? 
You have been quick to under- 
stand and conceive that the Gov- 
ernment’s business in this time of 
war should have the right of way 
and that all private business 
should be carried forward in full 
recognition of the fact that the 
Government business of war is 
paramount. While this is true the 
Government fully realizes that the 
munitions and supplies for carry- 
ing on the war, the funds for 
paying for the war and all the 
manufactured goods needed to 
supply our people of this country 
cannot be provided unless _busi- 
ness is efficient to the highest 
possible degree and unless it is 
allowed to go forward with as 
few handicaps and restrictions as 
the demand of the war may re- 
quire.” Mr. Hurley urged all ad- 
vertising men to help send the 
shipbuilding programme over the 
top, and expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the past efforts of the 
clubs. 

Instead of the usual adver- 
tising pageant, a military and 
naval parade was held Monday 
afternoon to mark the opening 
of the Allied War Exposition, 
prepared by the Committee on 
Public Information. 


Publishers Protest Printing 


Cost 

Chicago Trade Press Associa- 

week adopted an emphatic 
against what the members 
termed attempts to inflate printing 
prices. The association adopted resolu- 
tions reviewing the condition of unrest 
among. the Chicago printing trades 
which has been brought about by strikes 
and other difficulties. It was charged 
that there is a disposition among em- 
ploying printers to take advantage of 
the situation and of their organiza- 
tion as an excuse to withdraw prices 
and to inaugurate a move for still 
higher prices. The publishers’ de- 
clared that inasmuch as they already 
had borne one flat increase in print- 
ing prices during the current year, and 
are now called upon to bear a heavy 
burden in the way of increased postage 
rates, they can not endure another raise 
in cost of printing. It was demanded 
that there be no further violations of 
contracts or attempts to increase prices. 
It was earnestly stated that the problem 
could not be solved by passing along 
the higher prices to the consumer who 
already has great enough burdens to 
bear in keeping his business whole in 
the face of wartime conditions. In 
announcing the resolutions the Trade 
Press Association states that ‘‘in these 
troublesome times it is essential thi at 
publishers stand together as a unit.” 


All Publidhers Affected -Alike 
by Zone Law 


The 
tion last 
protest 


At the close of his address July 8 be- 
fore the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, at Asheville, N. C., 
Stanley Clague, manager of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, forcefully 
pointed out the denationalizing and 
sectional forces encouraged by the sec- 
ond-class zone postage law which went 
into effect on July 1. Particularly he 
emphasized the community of interests 
of all publishers saying: 

“IT do not believe the broadminded 
newspaper publisher of the South for 
a moment believes that advertising 
which may be eliminated from the mag- 
zines will eventually reach the news- 
papers. I do not believe there is a 
man in this assembly who takes such a 
narrow view of the situation, because ’* 
he knows as a matter of fact, that the 
contributory power to the advertising 
columns of the newspapers is through 
the advertising columns of the maga- 
zines and trade papers; so whatever 
harms these mediums also harms the 
newspapers.” 


Appointment by “St. Nicholas” 


R. M. Beach has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Century Company, 
New York. He will spend most of his 
time looking after the interests of St. 
Nicholas. L. A. Gillette, advertising 
manager of St. Nicholas, is on leave of 
absence, engaged in Red Cross work. 
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The 


Outlook — 


T might seem hardly believable, yet 
more than four thousand readers of The 
Outlook have responded tothe announce- 

ments of the Postal Life, and nearly one 
thousand of these have taken out policies. 
That more than $1,000,000 of insurance 
has been thus placed in force upon the 
lives of The Outlook’s readers has important 
significance. 

See what our inset in The Outlook’s issue 
of January 20, 1912, ‘Conservation for 
Policyholders Decisively Exemplified in the 
Postal Life Insurance Company,’’ has done 
in its outreach : 659 inquiries have been 
traced to it; they have come from every 
State in the Union and from Canada, Canal 
Zone, China, Cuba, Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, Mexico, Philippine Islands, Porto 
Rico, Turkey. $155,500 of paid-for business 
has been placed on the Company’s books, 
providing the Company with a premium 
income of over $4,500 a year. The last policy 
traceable to this advertisement was for 
$5,000, and was issued on May 10, 1918. 

The advertising cost was $6.21 per $1,000 


of insurance. From ‘* The Postman,”’ 
Published by the Postal Life Insurance Company. 
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Response— 


Collier's “Business in War Time page—a 
page devoted to telling the nation the need 
of advertising in war time— has brought 
forth the enthusiastic response of advertisers 
and advertising men everywhere. Read these 
excerpts from some letters: 

















‘*In my estimation, now is the time for advertising to justify 
itself as never before. We are given the opportunity to have 
advertising show its tremendous strength independent of other 
forces which usually work with advertising, and sometimes rob 
it of its just deserts. 


**You are to be congratulated in devoting such conspicuous 
space for the presentation of those advertising truths which _ 
should be known and recognized by all.’’ 


— Advertising Manager of a Rubber Company 
* * * * * 


**He would be dull indeed who did not realize the great advan- 
tage to advertising as an institution which such plain and inter- 
esting talk in so strong a publication as COLLIER’s is sure to 
bring. I congratulate you, and thank you.’’ 


—An Advertising Agent 
* * ” * * 


**In some of the paragraphs you have voiced exactly the thought 
that we have tried # embody in some of the material that we 
have circulated. 


“IT shall be very glad indeed to receive the balance of the 
series, and I wish to assure you that we appreciate this strong 
cooperation.”’ 








—Advertising Manager of a Sugar Refining Company 






“More +han a Million Every Wee 
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**We want to congratulate CoLLier’s for instituting the cam- 
paign of preaching the fundamental principles of advertising as 
a war-time necessity. 


‘*We have always thought that in a hurry and endeavor to sell 
advertising space, and to secure business, that advertising media 
and the fraternity in general have overlooked a great big bet in 
not educating the public to the value of advertising and what 
advertising really means."’ 


—The Vice President of a Large Oil-Refining Company 
* * * * * 


‘*Sounding a note of this kind goes far beyond the limits of 
personal gain for your publication, because it adds a guiding 
voice in a course that means either success or failure for many 
of our American business enterprises. "’ 


—An Advertising Agent 
* * * * * 


*‘In my opinion, you are absolutely on the right track. The 
argument developed in the piece of copy attached to your letter, 
with regard to the educational influence of advertising and its 
aid in paving the way for the salesman and shortening the time 
he would have to spend in explaining and arguing, is strikingly 
in line with the arguments I have used many times in advocating 
the value of advertising in our own business.”’ 


—General Manager of a Business Appliance Company 


If you have not already read the second “Business in 
War Time’’ page, read tt in this week’s Collier’s. It ts 
entitled “The Voice of a Million Tongues.’’ 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 





J. E. Witirams, Advertising Manager 
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Learning the War Game 


Near 


at Camp Meade Baltimore 


. “7 > - geal 


ee 


Members of the 156th Brigade Going “Over the Top” at Camp Meade 


eee MEADE, the “wonder city,” springing into existence almost 


over night, covers 8,000 acres and has accommodations for about 

42,000 men. Fifteen thousand workmen erected its 1,200 wooden 
barracks, not to mention the hundreds of other buildings, in about three 
months, 450,000,000 feet of lumber being required for the job! 
Bustling, active, serious Camp Meade is typical of the immense war activity that is 
going on in the vicinity of Baltimore. It is only one of the many new cities, with 
large additional population, for all of which Baltimore is the great trade nucleus and 
shopping center. Camp Meade’s pay roll alone amounts to a million and a half 
dollars every month! 

Coincident with this vast influx of military and industrial workers increases in news- 

paper sales are to be expected along with the increased sales in other lines. It is a 

significant fact, however, that by far the largest circulation increases have been made 

by The Baltimore NEWS. June average net paid this year showed an increase of 

36% daily and 58% Sunday over June last year, with an increase of 60% daily and 

4% Sunday over June, 1916. 


For More MARYLAND BUSINESS Concentrate in 


The Baltimore News 


The Fastest Growing Baltimore Paper 
AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION FOR JUNE 


1918 . . . 119,880 Daily 114,424 Sunday 
1917 ... 87,705 ‘ 7i,ga0 = 


Gain Sa,i7> * 43,114 *“ 


pars ‘. CARROLL 1°. eal bed 
tern Representative estern Representative 
Tribune Building A Lwadrt First Nat'l ank. Bldg. 


New York Advertising Mexager Chicago 





The Achievements of Advertising 
ina Year 


Chief of These Is Its Service in the Fight for a Free World 


By William C. D’Arcy 


President eaten Advertising Clubs of the World 


Portion of address at age? San Fran- 
cisco Convention, wc, of W. 
E are assembled ace at the 
Golden Gate—a National 
Congress of business. We are 
as truly representative of the 
democracy of business as the Con- 
gress at Washington is of popu- 
lar democracy. 

And we are as truly in the na- 
tion’s service as tnat other rep- 
resentative body in the crisis that 
confronts democracy. For adver- 
tising has been called to the col- 
ors. Inscribed on our banner 
even above the legend Truth is 
the noblest of all mottoes—“We 
serve.” 

At no time in the history of 
advertising has the business as 
well as professional side of our 
calling been put more severely to 
the test. At no time in the his- 
tory of America has any profes- 
sional body responded more 
wholeheartedly to the call of 
country. Our men stand in the 
trenches of France. Those of 
us who remain at home stand to 
their duty of winning the war in 
America. For this war must first 
be won by the workers in Amer- 
ica before it can be finished by 
the fighters in France. 

To those whose hearts beat 
with zeal and fervor for the call- 
ing, to those whose souls inspired 
the conviction that advertising is 
the forethought and not the after- 
thought of business, and to those 
who recognize in advertising a 
forearm and standard-bearer of 
war for human rights, the past 
year’s work is gratifying to look 
upon—a proud page in advertis- 
ing history. 

To-day advertising stands be- 
fore the Golden Gate of oppor- 
tunity—the portals of brighter 
vision and greater service. We 
must emerge from this world 
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cataclysm a stronger, more com- 
pact, a more intellectual and far- 
sighted organization, so that we 
may take that constructive part 
that befits our calling, and lead 
the reorganization of the com- 
mercial world. We must mold a 
new consciousness in business 
public opinion. We must arm the 
new commercialism with a new 
forethought. 

Every moment unearths neces- 
sity for new adjustments. Peace 
itself will bring the greatest of 
readjustments. Individually and 
collectively we must organize and 
prepare for bigger understanding 
and use of advertising’s power— 
that we may better meet the new 
order of business which is —_ 
to spring into reality the hout 
that peace is heralded. Let 
walk blindly, but reflect: 
fessional astutemess am 
the function of this Assoc 
of Clubs. 

Probably no great world force 
has grown so much as advertising 
in the past few years. Thinking 
people everywhere are eager for 
a better understanding of this 
vital power that touches almost 
everything that man eats, wears 
or uses—a power that reaches be- 
yond to community needs and the 
very purposes of a nation. 


Fion 


AN ARM OF THE GOVERNMENT TO 
HELP WIN THE WAR 


In Washington, where war ne- 
cessity has created a huge and 
widely ramified administration to 
supplement the existing depart- 
ments, advertising has been made 
an arm of our Government. Be- 
fore it was accepted it was ex- 
amined, classified, grilled and 
drilled, just as some body of re- 
cruits would be handled, offering 
their all to the Government. 

The crowning entry of adver- 
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tising into the military service of 
the Government was made pos- 
sible in the creation of the Di- 
vision of Advertising on January 
20th, by an order of President 
Wilson. The Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs are the sole progeni- 
tors of the Division of Advertis- 
ing. Every mother’s son of the 
committee of seven is proud to 
claim allegiance to this organiza- 
tion. 

There never has been a time in 
the world’s history when service 
counted for so much or its mean- 
ing stood so plainly revealed. To 
the credit of Chairman William 
H. Johns, the Division of Adver- 
tising has fully met the exigen- 
cies of the occasion. Its services 
have been shared by Red Cross, 
Liberty Loan, Emergency Ship 
Corporation, Y. M. C. A., Smile- 
age Campaign, Ordnance Depart- 
ment and direct activities of the 
Government. All this speaks vol- 
umes for the organization in the 
Metropolitan Tower, New York. 

The Associated Advertising 


Clubs have actively stood behind 


the Division’s performance. We 
have organized 143 War Com- 
mittees to assist in all of the 
great work that originates at di- 
vision headquarters, to the end 
that public opinion may be mo- 
tivated behind our Government 
in its every purpose. 

It is the consensus of opinion, 
and rightly so, that the National 
Vigilance Committee and its al- 
lied co-workers throughout the 
154 clubs of the organization is 
the most successful sustaining in- 
fluence of our entire club work. 

This committee, with Merle 
Sidener, its brains and driving 
machinery for some four full 
years, has rendered an astounding 
performance in patroling the ave- 
nues of publicity. Moved by the 
ideals that gave birth to the or- 
ganization fourteen years ago, he 
and his co-workers have helped 
to make it safe for the public to 
accept advertising that prays for 
attention on the promise of ser- 
vice. Mr. Sidener, as_ national 
chairman, and men like R. H. Lee, 
Judge Orbison, Mr. Husser, Mr. 
Green, and the chairmen of State 


and local committees, have la- 
bored to reconstruct, not to cru- 
cify. A list of particular accom- 
plishments would fill many pages 
and provide reading full of ro- 
mance with an occasional para- 
graph loaded with understanding 
to those with crooked intentions. 

The experience of this commit- 
tee covering a period of many 
years, has been trying, but at 
times highly gratifying. In this 
phase of the work the strong en- 
dorsement and co-operation of 
Postmaster-General Burleson and 
Judge W. H. Lamar and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission have 
strengthened the restraint put 
upon the crook. Now the Capital 
Issues Committee, lately formed, 
has lent its ear and interest to 
the work. 

It is a credit to the foresight 
and wisdom of this committee 
that of all the hundreds of cases 
that have been handled in and out 
of court, not in any instance has 
the committee transgressed the 
proprieties of legitimate business 
practice, or entered court with 
any other spirit than that of a 
fair dealing to those most con- 
terned—the accused and the pub- 
lic. 

Here and there are still to be 
found oases for crooks thirsting 
for easy money and brazen in 
their attempts to rifle the pocket- 
book of the unsuspecting public. 
In these cases the Vigilance Com- 
mittee goes before the bar of jus- 
tice with evidence that cannot be 
denied. Crooks of bygone days 
that have discredited advertising 
by their malfeasance look out 
from behind prison bars to con- 
template a cleaner profession. 

The exposure of some of the 
largest frauds has had good effect 
in discouraging small ones, and 
as Mr. Sidener states in a late 
number of World’s Work, the 
Associated Clubs propose to con- 
tinue to patrol the avenues of pub- 
licity until the highway is safe for 
women and children unaccom- 
panied; until advertising is no 
longer available for business ban- 
dits and bushwhackers; in fact, 
till advertising is made’ worthy 
of maximum public confidence. 





Will Advertising Be Taxed in New 
Revenue Bill P | 


Advertising Men Nervously Watching Washington—Straws Showing 


Attitude of 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HE nerves of advertising men 
and publishers are highly 
keyed up nowadays, and this con- 
dition may account for the ready 
acceptarce of a rumor which 
spread last week. 

The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee—so this story ran—had met 
in an executive session last week 
and had examined various lead- 
ing publications. The advertise- 
ments were classified under the 
heads of competitive, construc- 
tive, destructive and non-essen- 
tial, according to this disturbing 
report. 

A representative of PRINTER’s 
INK made a canvass of the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means 
Committee. None of those ap- 
proached would admit such a 


meeting was held. Most of them 
manifested surprise, which, if not 
genuine, was very well feigned, 
when confronted with the pro- 
gramme for advertising classifica- 


tion which reports ascribed to 
them. 

Ways and Means committee- 
men, after the experience of the 
past two or three weeks, have 
grown callous to bizarre sugges- 
tions for taxation, but several of 
the members have stated to 
Printers’ INK that they do not 
see how such a plan of advertis- 
ing gradation as is imputed to 
them could be made workable. 

Apparently there are coming to 
advertisers from their various 
private sources of information at 
Washington very diverse reports 
as to what disposition is likely to 
be made in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the question of ad- 
vertising taxation. A _ first-hand 
investigation by the Washington 
correspondent of Printers’ INK 
within the past few days disclosed 
reasonable certainty as to nothing 
except the retention by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the al- 


Legislators 


ready authorized increase in the 
second-class mail rates, with a 
slight chance of a further mark- 
ing up of these rates. A straw 
vote of committee members by 
this correspondent revealed a di- 
vision of opinion on the question 
of whether a straight or direct 
advertising tax should be imposed 
in the new bill. 

Undoubtedly the suggestions 
from publishers and .publishers’ 
representatives to the effect that 
a tax upon advertising receipts 
would be acceptable as a_ war- 
time measure has caused some of 
the corgressmen to revert to the 
idea of an advertising tax such 
as was incorporated in the orig- 
inal draft of the Revenue Bill of 
1917, but was later eliminated be- 


‘ fore the bill passed the Senate. 


That the Ways and Means body, ° 
which seems to be virtually a unit 
on the second-class postage prop- 
osition, has an eye to advertising 
was indicated by one remark made 
to Charles Johnson Post of the 
Publishers’ Advisory Board by 
Chairman Kitchin. The Chair- 
man said: “When one knows 
the facts, then he will see in the 
large advertising busiress of pa- 
pers and periodicals the motive 
behind the magazines and _ peri- 
odicals in this fight against the 
zone system. It is in the interest 
of their advertisements and ad- 
vertisers.” 

It was at this point that the 
head of the Ways and Means 
Committee made his attack upon 
business papers that have printed 
in the advertising sections what 
are represented as the complete 
catalogues of firms in the trade. 
He claimed that the Buffalo Foun- 
dry and Machine Company saved 
seven cents per pound postage ex- 
pense upon each copy of its one- 
pound, sixty-four-page catalogue 
by placing it between the covers 
of a business paper, and that an 
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even greater saving was effected 
by the periodical incorporation of 
the Maurice & Knight catalogue, 
which, it was alleged, would cost 
fourteen cents per copy for trans- 
mission in the mails as third-class 
matter. 

In order that advertising men 
may have in a nutshell the mental 
attitude of Chairman Kitchin (an 
attitude in which most of his as- 
sociates on the committee seem to 
concur) it may be said that the 
feeling is that by use of period- 
ical mediums an advertiser saves 
the difference between the sec- 
ond and third-class rates. Chair- 
man Kitchin argues: “The adver- 
tisers under the zone-system rates 
will still be able to send through 
the mails more than 50 per cent 
cheaper than if detached from a 
paper or periodical and sent sep- 
arately.” Addressing in this same 
connection the publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Congressman Kitchin 
charged: “You propose if this 
zone system remains—and I be- 
lieve that it is going to remain— 
that when it goes into effect in- 

* stead of charging the increased 
cost of postage back to the rich 
advertisers, which the spirit of the 
law says you should do, to charge 
it up to the innocent subscribers. 
I want this to be plainly under- 
stood by the public, and it is go- 
ing to be plainly understood by 
Congress, that papers and maga- 
zines insist that they are going to 
put on the subscriber from fifty 
cents to a dollar a year to cover 
the increased cost of sending out 
advertisements throughout the 
country and relieve the advertiser 
of all increased postage, while the 
spirit of the law only imposes 
upon the subscriber for such peri- 
odical three cents a year.* If the 
newspapers and magazines can in- 
crease their prices to the adver- 
tisers because of the increased 
cost of print paper and of materi- 
als which they just add on, why 
can they not pass on as an in- 


*Mr. Kitchin’s figures do not agree 
with those of publishers who have gone 
into the matter. They claim that the in? 
creased cost is a great deal more than 
three cents per issue, let alone per year, 
as Mr. Kitchin claims. 


creased price to advertisers the 
increased cost because of the 
tax?” 

Referring to a telegram an- 
nouncing the new subscription prices 
for a woman’s magazine under the 
zone system, Chairman Kitchin said : 
“Wire back to the company and 
tell them that the reading matter 
of their magazine for which they 
are going to increase the price 
from $1.50 to $2 has only been in- 
creased by law three cents a year, 
and that the other increase in 
postage is what the advertisers 
should pay under the law, and 
the reader should not be obliged 
to pay. Why should all the in- 
crease of this publication be put 
on the subscribers and none on 
the advertisers? The advertisers 
ought to pay that increase as the 
law intended. If they put such 
an injustice on the subscribers by 
making them pay the increased 
cost properly payable by the ad- 
vertisers, the magazine and not the 
law will put this burden on 
them.” 

The Washington correspondent 
of Printers’ INK suggests that one 
of the most interesting lines of con- 
jecture open to advertisers would 
involve the effect of the impression 
above reflected—which it may be 
added is not merely that of Chair- 
man Kitchin, but of a majority of 
the committee. In other words, 
there is a fine chance to raise the 
question whether, if a Congres- 
sional element gains the impres- 
sion that advertisers are to enjoy 
complete immunity from the ef- 
fects of the postage increase, 
there will develop a disposition to 
lay a tax burden upon advertisers 
in some new quarter. The pub- 
lishers have let it be known in 
Washington that they would not 
object to a tax upon advertising 
if laid evenly upon every class of 
advertising. This is on the as- 
sumption that the postage in- 
crease would be waived to make 
way for the new tax on adver- 
tising. The question that may 
arise sooner or later is what is 
to be the attitude of the interests 
affected if an advertising tax is 
attempted without remission of 
the excess postage charges. 
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Some of the advertisers 
and executives of ad- 
vertising agencies who 
have read this little 
booklet think so well 
of its logic and con- 
clusions that they have 
asked for copies to 
distribute through 
their organizations. 





It gives a clear vision 
of the possibilities and 
influence in the ser- 
vice of McGraw-Hill 
Publications for advertisers, for advertising, 
and for the public. 








If you have not received a copy we will 
gladly send you one on request. 


McGRAW-HILL CO., Inc. 


Tenth Ave. at Thirty-sixth St., New York 








McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age Engineering Newe-Record 
Electrical World American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal 
Engineering and Mining Journal Chemieal and Metallurgical Engineering 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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"THERE is untold satisfaction in 
having your ideas correctly inter- 


preted the FIRST time. 


This is particularly true when an en- 
tire series of drawings is being prepared 
and there is really not sufficient time 
for constant revamping and revision. 


In one way and one way only, can 
this rather idealized art service be at- 
tained—an intimate knowledge of 
YOU and YOUR specific problems, 
arrived at thru study of both. 


Experience has taught us that the 
organization rather than the individual 
provides this definite point of contact. 
Our customers are frankly enthusiastic 


in their praise of this quality in what 
we do for them. 


The Ethridge Association 
of Artists 


NEW YORK CITY: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
w5 East 26th Street 220 So. State Street 


COIN ERS AT on 
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(This is the seventh of a series of intimate discussions of The Chicago 


Daily News by Mr. Moses. 


The eighth will appear in an early issue.) 


An Appreciation of 
The Chicago Daily News 


By BERT MOSES 


OMEHOW or other, I 

have a deep admiration 

for the man who is hon- 
est whether it pays or not. 

To be honest simply because 
it pays, isn’t honesty at all. 

It is the duty of us all to 
be honest, and no man deserves 
any credit for not cheating 
or tricking: his fellows. 

When a man advertises his 
honesty, and displays his vir- 
tues in 72-point type, you had 
better have a care. 

The honest man is the man 
who doesn’t say anything 
about it. 

Very often he is as uncon- 
scious of his honesty as he is 
of his heart beats. 

When the advertising world 
started to clean house a few 
years ago, and much bombast 
and misrepresentation were 
blue penciled, The Chicago 
Daily News got out its broom 
and swept out a bit of dust 
here and there that had in- 
advertently found lodgment 
in the corners and under the 
stove. 

It didn’t say a word about 
it. 

It just applied the litmus in 
private, and whenever the test 
showed blue or pink, as the 
case might be, the proper ac- 


Why this ad was written. 


tion was taken without resort 
to sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbals or klaxon horns. 

To do what is right is not 
something to boast of. 

And so to-day you will find 
no advertising in The Chi- 
cago Daily News that ought 
not to be there—nothing to de- 
fraud, nothing to offend, noth- 
ing that you don’t want your 
wife or daughters or sons to 
see. 

The Chicago Daily News 
isn’t saying these things itself. 

These are my words, and 
this praise is my praise. 

And I am writing this be- 
cause I admire The Daily 
News for its becoming mod- 
esty, and because I don’t ad- 
mire any newspaper which 
openly seeks business by hold- 
ing up its own virtues as a 
lure for advertising. 

There is no cleaner news- 
paper in America than The 
Chicago Daily News, but I 
don’t think Mr. Lawson would 
ask for a line of advertising 
on the plea that he is printing 
the kind of paper that every 
publisher ought to print. 

He is simply doing what is 
right. 

More than that no man can 
do. 


Recently Mr. Bert Moses wrote to Mr. John B. Woodward, Advertising Manager of 
The Chicago Daily News, and said, among other things: 
“1 want you to authorize me to write a series of advertisements for The Chicago 


Daily News. 
entirely too modest, and 


Your advertising copy, xogg always interesting, has appeared to me 
never seeming to 


emphasize the Gibraltar-like excellence 


that — there 4f the real Chicago Daily "Nowe is pictured in type to the public 


as it 


“The Daily ee ie better than you ever said it was. It is better than Mr. Lawson 
—. 4 -, can wr realize, because you are both so close to it that the per- 


aus ~ i. x toh 


When I 
sure you will Tay enderetené The Chicago Daily News. 


I yf and think, and please do not use the 


get fhrougi ‘writing this series I am 
As a matter of fact I want 


to introduce Mr. Lawson to his own .IB Now then what do you say?’ 


And Mr. Woodward said: ‘‘Go to 























Is the Trade Commission’s Attitude 
on Price-Cutting Changing? 


Recent Dismissal of American Tobacco Company Case May Mean That 
Manufacturers Can Refuse Notorious Price Cutters Goods 


HE manufacturer who _ be- 

lieves in price standardiza- 
tion as a prime requisite for sat- 
isfactory country-wide distribu- 
tion, will find significance in the 
dismissal by the Federal Trade 
Commission early this month of 
its complaint against the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company. The com- 
plaint, filed April 15, 1918, in- 
volved particularly the use by 
this company of its large sales 
force to divert retailers’ orders 
from their personally preferred 
jobbers and wholesalers to job- 
bers more ready to assist in main- 
taining the company’s fixed re- 
sale prices. 

This action of the Commission 
in sustaining the company in its 
denial of the allegations of the 
original complaint, based on a 
preliminary investigation, is espe- 
cially significant because of the 
hitherto uncompromising position 
this body has held on the subject 
of price-fixing; an attitude so 
strict, in view of the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in the Victor 
and the Columbia Graphophone 
cases, that many manufacturers 
have written to Washington ask- 
ing whether it were permissivle 
to print the intended retail price 
on their wrappers or labels. 

The charges against the com- 
pany included agreements with 
jobbers and wholesalers to main- 
tain prices; alleged refusal to sell 
to distributors who were not 
“regular” as to prices; juggling of 
prices to favor jobbers adhering 
to its price stand, and to penalize 
the others; and the accusation 
that the manufacturer compelled 
its jobber customers to refuse 
sales within the trade, that is, ac- 
commodation sales to _ other 
wholesalers, unless the latter 
would maintain the resale price 
on.goods so obtained. 

Doubly interesting then was the 
Commission’s acceptance of the 


American Tobacco Company’s 
statement that it refused to sell 
the concern whose protest started © 
the action because of, in the Com- 
mission’s own words, “This con- 
cern’s well-known reputation as a 
price-cutter,” as justification for 
throwing out the complaint. 

This would seem to indicate 
that a clearly-established notoriety 
as a price-cutter is sufficient rea- 
son for a manufacturer’s refusal 
to do business with a jobber or 
retailer, although members of the 
Federal Trade Commission have 
been hesitant in attempting to 
define the degree of persistency 
in cutting prices that renders a 
man an undesirable customer. 

Nevertheless, the action of the 
Trade Commission in the Ameri- 
can Tobacco case may be tangible. 
proof that, despite all recent 
judicial pronouncements, a manu- 
facturer is still free to choose his 
distributors to eliminate the pos- 
sibilities of price- cutting. 

It will, therefore, be interesting 
to await this body’s decision in 
other cases that may amplify and 
particularize as to the principle 
arrived at in-this case, the more 
so as Commissioner Fort, in 
charge of resale price cases, has 
told Printers’ INK that each such 
case must be considered on its 
individual merits. 

Undoubtedly several such deci- 
sions will be necessary to define 
how far a manufacturer can go in 
selecting his customers with this 
end in view, although the Com- 
missioner intimated that the 
Trade Commission may not look 
leniently upon the cutting off for 
price-cutting of a customer other- 
wise entirely satisfactory. 


F. W. Henderson has been elected 
president of the Signal Motor Truck 
Company, of Detroit, succeeding 
Burch, who resigned to become vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Clyde 
Cars Corporation, of Clyde, Ohio. 








“Certain-teed” Newspaper Adver- 
tising Campaign 





Made a Complete Change of Name Corzparatively Easy 


By Robert M. Nelson 


Secretary and Treasurer, Certain-teed Products Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 


Portion of address at San Francisco 
Convention A. A. C. o 
HIS is our sixth consecutive 
year of newspaper advertis- 
ing. Newspaper advertising has 
probably been the largest single 
factor in developing our company 
from a small $20,000 local con- 
cern to a large national institution. 
The influence of newspaper ad- 
vertising was perhaps brought 
home to us most forcibly during 
the few years just preceding our 
reorganization in January, 1917. 
From 1904 up to that date we had 
been operating under the name 
of the General Roofing Manufac- 
turing Company, and during the 
latter part of that period we had 
been advertising Certain-teed 
. Roofing quite extensively in news- 
papers. In a surprisingly short 
period of time the trade name of 
our principal product became bet- 
ter known to the public than the 
name of the company, and the 
public began to refer to us as “the 
Certain-teed Company.” Every 
mail brought letters addressed to 
us in various ways, such as “The 
Certain-teed Company,” ‘“Certain- 
teed Roofing Company,” “Certain- 
teed General Roofing Company,” 
and Certain-teed this and Certain- 
teed that, but mail never went 
astray despite this juggling of 
names. In short, the public sug- 
gested to us that it was about 
time for us to change our name, 
and when the public makes up its 
mind about anything, we have got 
to see it through. And we did. 
As a result of our newspaper 
advertising, plus quality, service 
and reasonable prices, we not 
only outgrew our name, but also 
our capitalization. Incidental to 
our reorganization in January of 
last year, we took over the Mound 
City Paint & Color Company, the 
Gregg Varnish Company and the 
Kent & Purdy Paint Company, 
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and with these factories at our 
disposal we added a complete line 
of Certain-teed paints and var- 
nishes to our list of other Certain- 
teed products. The manufactur- 
ing and sales organization of these 
paint concerns were preserved in- 
tact and the old-established lines 
which had been made in those 
factories for over thirty years 
were continued just the same as 
before. In'order to manufacture 
both the old lines and the new 
Certain-teed paint products, it was 
only necessary to speed up produc- 
tion and put the plants on an ef- 
ficiency basis. As soon as that 
had been done, the next and most 
logical step was to advertise Cer- 
tain-teed paints and _ varnishes. 
Last year newspapers. carried 
combination roofing and paint ad- 
vertisements, but this year we are 
finding it more effective to run 
separate advertising schedules 
with only a few combination ad- 
vertisements at certain periods. 

We were gratified to see how 
quickly the public learned of the 
merits of Certain-teed paints and 
varnishes through the medium of 
newspaper advertising. We can 
trace a great many direct sales of 
paints and varnishes to our adver- 
tising, and no doubt a very large 
percentage of our sales has been 
influenced by advertising in such 
a way that it cannot be traced by 
us. Having already experienced 
the stimulating effect of advertis- 
ing these products, we look to a 
great future in advertising these 
lines through newspapers as the 
volume of business may justify. 
This experience makes us believe 
that with our present extensive 
sales organization and warehouse 
facilities we could market Certain- 
teed cough drops, Certain-teed’ 
gasoline or Certain-teed breakfast 
foods by proper newspaper adver- 
tising. 
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San Francisco Retailers Buy 
Co-operatively 


Retailers in San Francisco who have 
been ordering goods co-operatively are 
so well satisfied with the experiment 
that they are seeking to extend the sys- 
tem. The merchants interested are pro- 
prietors of smaller stores and are all 
members of the Mission Street Mer- 
chants’ Association. The association is 
considering the feasibility of adopting 
the plan for all its members. It is 
proposed to have a committee from the 
association handle the _ transactions. 
Needless bargaining by _ small _pur- 
chasers, scattered freight shipments and 
the duplication of effort in handling 
small quantities would be eliminated, 
it is claimed, under the proposed plan. 


S. Keith Evans Leaves 
“Mother’s Magazine” 


S. Keith Evans has resigned as vice- 
president of the George E. Cook Com- 
pany, New York, publisher of the 
Mother's Magazine. Mr. Evans was 
for nine years vice-president of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, for two 
years advertising manager of the Re- 
view of Reviews, and for seven years 
with the New York Evening Post. 
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Dildine Is Now General Man- 
ager 


R. E. Dildine, who has been adver- 
tising manager of Ames Holden-Mc- 
Cready, Limited, Montreal, for two 
years past, has been appointed general 
manager of this Canadian shoe house. 
Recently Mr. Dildine launched a na- 
i advertising campaign for A. H. 

M. shoes. His appointment as general 
manager followed soon after. 








New Sales Manager for Saxon 
Cars 


J. H. W. Mackie has been promoted 
to the position of sales manager of the 
Saxon Motor Car Corporation, of De- 
troit, Mich. Mr. Mackie has been 
connected with the automobile industry 
for fifteen years, having at one time 
been head of the Mackie Motor Com- 
pany, of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Ellis to Leave “Metropolitan” 


Sherman K. Ellis, for four years 
with Collier's, and for the last year 
with the Metropolitan in the west, is 
leaving July 15th to go with the Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
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George L. Dyer Company 
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The Place of Business in a League 
of Nations 


A Plan for. a New World of Assured Fairness to All—A Complete De- 
fense Against Economic Penetration and Kaiserism in General 


By Herbert S. Houston 


Vice-President Doubleday, Page & Co., and Former President A. A. C. of W. 


Address delivered July 9, before, the 
San Francisco Convention, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 

HEN this war for freedom 
is won business in the free 
nations which win it will face a 
new and unparalleled duty and 
opportunity. Then it must meas- 
ure up to the fullness of its pow- 
er to rebuild the waste of war 
and to block future wars, just 
as now it directs the fullness of 
its power to the winning of this 
one. 

Consider what business will 
face. Of course I use the word 
in its broadest significance, as 
standing for the organized life 
of the world. The work of re- 
building industry will be of un- 
believable magnitude. Germany 
has designedly and persistently 
sought to destroy that industry, 
together with the commerce which 
it produced. She has scourged 
the seas with the lawless sub- 
marine and sent millions of tons 
of shipping, both enemy and neu- 
tral, to the bottom. She has 
made a waste of Belgium, the 
workshop of Europe. But she 
hasn’t touched the heroic spirit 
of that unconquerable nation, and 
she never can. Immortal Bel- 
gium, glorified for all time by her 
supreme sacrifice in throwing her 
all athwart the path of the Hun 
in those fateful days of August, 
1914! She didn’t stop to count 
the cost, for she had no other 
thought than to keep her honor 
spotless as the sunlight. But 
when the great day of reckoning 
comes Belgium must be repaid 
by Germany, so far as the money 
value of her losses can be as- 
sessed, to the last dollar. And 
France, whose most prosperous 
industrial region has been ruined, 


must likewise be recompensed. 
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It will be urged, with vehement 
emphasis, that this is impossible. 
And there will be not a few in 
this country and other allied na- 
tions who will join in supporting 
Germany’s view. Then will come 
the day when patriotic business 
in all the free nations must smite 
the mailed fist. It must be driven 
home that German business can- 
not be allowed to rise and pros- 
per on the ruined industries of 
Belgium, of France, of Italy— 
yes, and of Russia—industries 
ruined by the mailed fist of Ger- 
many. The monstrous injustice 
which such a result would mean 
for our brave allies must be made 
so clear that a wayfaring man, 
though a pro-German, would un- 
derstand and heed. For it must 
be made impossible that Ger- 
many, when this war is won. 
should be allowed to prepare for 
another war by growing rich in 
competition with nations whose 
industries she has all but de- 
stroyed in this war. That would 
be permitting the robber to set 
up business in the store he had 
robbed. But unless business is 
alert with that eternal vigilance 
that is the price of liberty this 
unbelievable thing will come to 
pass. 


ANOTHER BLOW GERMANY IS READY 
TO STRIKE 


Within a month I have seen an 
able and exhaustive plan, pre- 
pared by a great German engineer 
and business man and recently pub- 
lished in Germany, in which the 
most subtle and indirect ways are 
outlined for gaining a_ strangle- 
hold on the business of the world. 
And bear in mind that not a Ger- 
man factory has been injured dur- 
ing the war. Every one of them 
is ready to begin production the 
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The following executive arrangements are now in 
effect for the Leslie-Judge publications : 


T. K. McIlroy is Advertising Manager of Les/ie’s. 
H. I. McGill is Eastern Manager of Les/ie’s. 
Frank F. Soule is Acting Western Manager of 


Leslie’s. 


W. F. Coleman is Pacific Coast Manager of 


Leslte’s. 


Robert J. Danby is Advertising Manager of Judge. 


During Patrick F. Buckley’s absence in military 
service he remains Western manager, in every re- 
spect the same as before, regardless of the duration 
of the war. The rest of us will simply double up 
and do our bit for him while he’s doing his bit for 
all of us. 


Advertising Director 


The Leslie-Judge Company 
New York Boston Chicago Seattle — 







“Jimmy” Hare cables that the pic- 
tures he’s getting in the front line 
trenches of the attacking Italians are as 
interesting (and exclusive) as the fine 
pictures he’s already sent us. 











“Getting Your Booklet Across,” 
bound in cloth, will be sent on re- 
quest to any reader of PRINTERS’ 
INK. Address Interlaken Mills, 
Providence, R. I. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


The replies were 
WnaWniouds — 


"E seemed tee 


cod to Threw aay" 


To make SURE that ‘cloth binding would 
give any booklet a higher value, the Elliott 
Advertising Service, Inc., of Rochester, 
made this test: 


**We had twelve fair-sized booklets made up 
bound in cloth, the pages inside being en- 
tirely blank. Heavy enameled stock was used 
so that the book could not be used for a note- 
book. We mailed the twelve copies, and 
two weeks later called on the twelve men to 
whom they had been sent and found that 
every one had been preserved.” 

When asked why a perfectly useless book had 
been preserved, the replies were unanimous 
—“‘it seemed too good to throw away.”” 
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minute the war ends and is pre- 
pared to push production at top 
speed in order to get a running 
start in the world’s markets 
against the countries whose {ac- 
tories have been destroyed by 
German guns. Think of it—and 
I defy you to think of it a single 
moment without feeling your fist 
clenching to strike a blow. 

But as business men we must 
not be satisfied with the feeling 
that we want to strike—instead 
we must persistently, designedly, 
unitedly prepare to strike and de- 
termine to strike, not merely for 
fundamental commercial freedom, 
but for the permanence of the 
fundamental political freedom we 
are going to gain in the present 
war. After the tragedy of being 
unprepared for Germany’s mili- 
tary fist, despite its menacing jabs 
and thrusts for forty years, let us 
not be unprepared for the blow 
of Germany’s commercial fist. 
They are both warlike fists, the 
right and left arms of Prussia’s 
autocratic and ruthless power. 


WIN THE WAR, AND THEN WHAT? 


What is the pressing duty of 
business in this emergency? 

Of course, its first duty is to 
stand squarely behind the war, 
and that it is doing constantly, 
gloriously, in every one of the 


free nations. But it must stand 
just as strongly for the industry 
and commerce of the Allies 
against the commercial war 
which Germany is preparing to 
wage against them. It must not 
permit the crippled industries of 
Belgium, France and Italy to be 
overborne in the fight for mar- 
kets by the untouched industries 
of Germany. That would be a 
crime that would repeat the first 
crime of crippling and destroying 
those industries in this war which 
Germany let loose on the world. 

But there must be something 
more than safeguarding the war- 
wrecked industries of our Allies 
in the slow period of reconstruc- 
tion—there must be quick and 
large and constant help in that 
work of reconstruction. This 
means that business must be used 
as an international commercial 


force, just as our army and the 
army of each of our Allies is to- 
day used as an international mili- 
tary force. And this true com- 
parison at once suggests the pre- 
cedent and plan for international 
action that has been followed in 
the war. 

To-day, after surviving all 
the inherent dangers of di- 
vided command, that long battle 
line in France is under a single 
command—that of the incom- 
parable Foch. At Versailles sits 
the Supreme War Council of the 
Allies, directing the policy. and 
strategy of all our armies, what- 
ever free nation’s flag waves 
above them. Military unity has 
been achieved and with it has 
come the unconquerable hope and 
confidence of victory. When that 
victory is won, the fruits of per- 
manent peace with justice must 
be held. And the only way that 
can be done is through a League 
of Nations that will hold them. 
Surely no one can be alive in the 
free nations to-day, if his eyes 
are but half open, who does not 
clearly see that if the present 
League of Nations now fighting 
for civilization should disband, 
when victory is won, Germany 
would defeat them independently 
and separately when she had or- 
ganized her next war. The only 
sane, strong way to prevent that 
catastrophe is’ to organize the 
present League of Free Nations 
into a permanent League of Na- 
tions. 

It may seem premature and 
untimely to make this pro- 
posal in this period of the war, 
but such a proposal is not a peace 
measure but a war measure. To 
carry it into effect, the very mo- 
ment the tide of battle turned in 
our favor, even before that mo- 
ment, would give fresh heart and 
courage to our cause. It would 
confirm one of the two great pur- 
poses of the war. One purpose is to 
make the world safe by over- 
coming Germany and German 
militarism; the other is to keep 
the world safe by a League of 
Nations. That League, in effect, 
as I have said, is in existence to- 
day. Let it be brought into ex- 
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istence in fact. Then there 
would loom before our eyes, even 
through the smoke of battle, what 
should be the supreme goal of 
the war, the future safeguard of 
peace founded on justice. Then 
organized business in the League 
of Nations could go forward and 
rebuild the waste of war and be- 
come a mighty agency in prevent- 
ing future wars. 


LEAGUE OF FREE NATIONS MUST 
CONTINUE 


Consider the economic power 
which this League of Free Na- 
tions would possess. Of the 
world’s coal production of 1,478 
million short tons in 1913, this 
League of Free Nations had three- 
quarters of the total. Of pig- 
iron production it had two-thirds 
of the total; of steel and copper 
over two-thirds; of cotton, four- 
fifths of the world supply; of pe- 
troleum over four-fifths of the 
supply; of the essential food prod- 
ucts a preponderance over the 
Central Powers much greater 
than the preponderance in popu- 
lation. 


And as a final compari- 
son, establishing superiority, the 


total imports and exports of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and 
the United States, the four great- 
est nations in the Entente, were 
approximately $12,000,000,000 in 
1913, while the total imports and 
exports of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary were only half as large, 
or about $6,000,000,000. This 
summary is conclusive in show- 
ing how overwhelming the eco- 
nomic power of the _ present 
League of Nations, fighting for 
civilization, would be. By the 
collective control of that economic 
power the size of the mailed fist 
in any nation could be determined. 
For the nations in this League 
would possess the basic materi- 
als out of which war would be 
fashioned and waged. This 
would make it possible to control 
at the source the amount of arma- 
ment a nation could develop. 

If there should be added to the 
present great resources of raw 
materials in the free nations 
some of the essential raw materi- 
als among the present neutrals. 


the preponderance possessed by 
the League would be overwhelm- 
ing. And, of course, there are 
many of the neutral nations that 
should immediately be made eli- 
gible to membership in the 
League. This is especially true 
from among the progressive na- 
tions of South America. And 
think of the raw materials that 
would be added through the iron 
and manganese of Brazil, the ni- 
trates of. Chile, the tin of Bo- 
livia, the tungsten and vanadium 
from several of the South Ameri- 
can countries, the oil and copper 
of Mexico. 

This superior economic power 
would be not only protective 
against the mailed fist, but it 
could be made aggressive and 
militant as well. That power, 
resting on a preponderance of the 
world’s basic materials for war, 
could be applied through all the 
agencies of the modern world— 
the cable, the wireless, the postal 
union, the stock exchanges, the 
custom houses, the trade em- 
bargo—and it is difficult to see 
how any nation would be able to 
withstand it. President Wilson, 
in his notable address to Congress 
of January 8th this year, pointed 
out a great and universal agency 
for enforcing economic pressure— 
closing of the seas to a nation 
“in whole or in part by interna- 
tional action for the enforcement 
of international covenants.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, to which the 
Associated Advertising Clubs be- 
long, has twice supported by over- 
whelming majorities the use of 
this distinctly commercial force 
and sanction in a League of Na- 
tions programme. It can be defi- 
nitely claimed, therefore, for eco- 
nomic force in the plan as pro- 
posed by the League to Enforce 
Peace that it stands for the set- 
tled conviction, reached after full 
discussion, consideration and ref- 
erendum, of the business men of 
the United States. By them, in 
fact, it is submitted to the judg- 
ment of the world. 

There is not time in a brief ad- 
dress to present the variqus care- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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“Concentration Is the Nation’s Watchword” 


Dominate 
Philadelphia 


When you buy advertising space in 
“The Bulletin,” you deal in known 
quantity and quality, and enjoy the 
benefit of known rates that are 
absolutely not deviated from. 


You can dominate Philadelphia at 
one cost by concentrating in 


The Bulletin 


The newspaper ‘‘nearly everybody” reads. 


The net paid daily average circulation of “The 
Bulletin” for June was 425,055 copies. 


“The Bulletin” is the only Philadelphia newspaper 
that prints its circulation figures regularly every day. 


New York Office Chicago Office Detroit Office 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. VERREE C. L. WEAVER 
Tribune Building Steger Building 11 Lafayette Blvd. 
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HE ‘‘Appetite Appeal’’ is well 
T known in food advertising. What 

is not so well known is how to 
make it appealing. 
As the possibilities of color become 
better understood it is seen how valu- 
able color is in reproducing the invita- 
tion which lies in the foods themselves. 


But much can be added to the appeal 





of color. The enhancement of values 
which the hotel secures through gar- 
nishment and service appointments 
can be secured in print through the 
illustrative and typographical arrange- 
ment. 


In the text, helpfulness and practi- 
cal advice can be made to aid the 
reader just as the departments of the 





ENGRAVINGS BY THE JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING Cy., CHICAGO 








magazines do in their field, and the 
spirit of the times can be joined with 
as. truly as do the bulletins of the 
Food Administration. 


The Libby, McNeill & Libby adver- 


tisements shown here, two in full 
colors and two in two cologs, are ex- 
amples of the effective use of these 
means of making the ‘‘Appetite Ap- 


.peal’’ really appealing. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


ENGRAVINGS BY THE JAHN & OLLIER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
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‘Thats Great y 
~ thats the kind of 
printing we want / 


“The degree of refinement 
that I have been trying to 
get in our printed matter. 


No more experimenting. 
The Charles Francis Press 
has a claim on our work 
from now on. I simply 
turned the manuscript 
over to them feeling certain 
that with their modern 
equipment and corps of 
printing executives, the 
work would be done right, 
and here are the results.” 


Greeley 3210 
WILL BRING REPRESENTATIVE 


Charles Francis 
Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 Eighth Ave., New York City 
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fully considered and formulated 
plans for making economic power 
both a protective and an aggres- 
sive force against the mailed fist. 
But I must at least refer to such 
strong and practicable proposals 
as an International Clearing 
House and an_ International 
Chamber of Commerce as essen- 
tial agencies to that end. There 
might also come an International 
Division of Advertising, and, 
logically and quickly, all the inter- 
national organization and equip- 
ment the League of Natidns 
would require to render its inval- 
uable service to the world. 

Is this a fantastic, chimerical 
proposal? Before you give it 
that label let us remind you of a 
great page in the history of the 
war for the preservation of the 
union. Lincoln issued the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation in Janu- 
ary, 1863, one of the darkest 
times of the Civil War. McClel- 
lan’s drive for Richmond had 
failed. Pope had fought and lost 
the second battle of Bull Run. 
Antietam had ended in a draw. 
Lincoln had been waiting for 
news of a positive victory, but 
he decided to wait no longer, and 
at once issued the Proclamation. 
The effect was instantaneous and 
tremendous. The North saw one 
of its great hopes fulfilled, and 
it took on new courage to win 
the war. It saw with clear vis- 
ion that it fought not merely to 
preserve the Union, but to con- 
firm the abolition of slavery, the 
rock on which the Union had all 
but split. So it pushed the war 
with fresh vigor and presently 
the tide of battle set in its favor 
and victory, full and complete, 
came at Appomattox. 

This is an historical parallel 
that. has pertinent and immedi- 
ate application, I believe, to the 
present war. Let us reach out 
at once for one of the great fruits 
of victory, a League of Free Na- 
tions. Everyone is beginning to 
see that such a League, held to- 
gether by the cohesion of a com- 
mon cause, is fighting now for 
victory. When that victory is 
won. it can be maintained only 
through the united economic and 


military power of the league which 
wins it. Surely we are not pour- 
ing out blood and treasure for a 
barren victory, one that would 
be followed by defeat just as soon 
as the Allies should separate and 
go their independent national 
ways. 

Turn again to a chapter of 
American history. When our 
Colonial forefathers won their in- 
dependence from a German King 
of England, how did they main- 
tain it? By immediately dissolv- 
ing the Confederation into the 
weak and - struggling colonies 
composing. it? By no means. 
Instead, Washington and Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson and Madison 
and that glorious company we 
revere as the fathers of our re- 
public at once formed that inde- 
structible Union called the United 
States of America. Out of a 
league of colonies that had fought 
for. freedom-and won it, was fash- 
ioned a league of states into a 
nation, with the power and the 
purpose to maintain that free- 
dom. 


COMMERCE WOULD BE FREE AND 
INVIOLATE 


So to-day the League of Free 
Nations, fighting for world free- 
dom and held together by the for- 
tunes and dangers of war, should 
be formed into a League of Na- 
tions, with the power and the pur- 
pose to uphold -that freedom. 
And the organization of that 
League now would be a mighty 
stroke for victory and a mighty 
stroke for the permanence and 
justice of the peace which vic- 
tory would give. 

As the guns boom on that fate- 
ful line in France, as we scan the 
casualty lists for names of. those 
we know and love, as the horrors 
of war are borne in on our souls, 
we feel at times that it is all a 
ghastly nightmare. It is an af- 
front to civilization, a black night 
in the day of progress. And as 
we fight on the vision at last pos- 
sesses us that this is not merely 
a war against the outlaw who 
loosed it on the world, but it is 
a war to end war. That is com- 
ing surely, even swiftly, into the 
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consciousness of the men who 
fight for freedom; it may be that 
it is slowly creeping into the 
hearts of many who fight against 
us. All the belligerents are per- 
ceiving that war to-day is not only 
a contest between armies and 
navies, but is a resistless strug- 
gle of all the human and indus- 
trial and financial power of every 
nation engaged. It is the over- 
whelming consciousness of this 
fact that presents one of the 
strongest possible arguments in 
favor of abolishing war when this 
righteous war is won. This is 
not a pacifist idea, but one that is 
based on nature’s primal law and 
need of self-preservation. Men 
see that the enginery of war 
which they have created, largely 
in the last generation, will de- 
stroy themselves. The submarine, 
the airship, the poisonous gases, 
the curtains of fire, the tanks, the 
great guns—they have been loosed 
from the brain of man and are 
running wild in the world like 
beasts of the jungle, seeking 
whom they may devour—and 
they have found man, their crea- 
tor. Not only are they destroy- 
ing him, but they are destroying 
also the civilization he has slowly 
reared through the centuries. It 
is this hideous, hydra-headed 
monster of war which the demo- 
cratic nations are convinced that 
Germany is responsible for, and 
they are determined to slay it for 
the protection both of Germany 
and of themselves. 


A VISION OF THE FUTURE 


And the free nations now fight- 
ing for civilization can be helped 
mightily in slaying this monster 
of war by establishing some other 
arbiter of international differ- 
ence. And what should that ar- 
biter be—international courts set 
up by a League of Nations. Ina 
word, nations should collectively 
follow the example set by each 
nation individually, establish 
courts and place behind them 
their joint economic and military 
power. 

As Dr. Charies W. Eliot wrote 
to the New York Times a few 
weeks ago, “The first thing to be 
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done is to conclude a treaty of 
alliance, which should include the 
United States and the principal 
Entente nations, and be intended 
to effect a permanent combination 
of the military, naval, industrial 
and commercial resources of the 
free nations, first, to carry on the 
war, and, secondly, to maintain 
peace in the world.” 

And as if answering that clear 
voice from Harvard there came 
this urgent call from an older 
seat of the humanities, Oxford, 
in these words from Sir Gilbert 
Murray: “We must have a League 
of Nations because without a 
League we cannot either come to 
an agreement or afterward main- 
tain that agreement as a perma- 
nent and living thing, changing 
with the needs of the times. 
Without a League of Nations we 
cannot agree. And we must 
agree, because if we do not agree 
we perish.” 

Sir Gilbert Murray is right. A 
League of Nations is essential 
both to win the war and to settle 
the questions that will immedi- 
ately rise out of the war. Through 
such a League business could con- 
serve industry and commerce by 
wise measures of trade in the 
period of rebuilding and recon- 
struction. Then business could 
so organize its mighty power that 
it would achieve its greatest tri- 
umph, that of becoming one of 
the most powerful forces in main- 
taining peace and civilization. 

So, as a war measure to help 
end war, let us do all in our power 
to have the League of Nations 
established now. It will go for- 
ward under the flags of the AI- 
lies as a war league to win a per- 
manent peace. And then, when 
that peace is won, it will become 
a League of Nations to enforce 
peace with justice. 





Elected Treasurer of Stude- 
baker Corp. 


N. R. Feltes has been elected treas- 
urer of the Studebaker Cornoration, 
South Bend, Ind., to succeed C. C. 
Hanch, recently resigned. At one time 
Mr Feltes was assistant treasurer of the 
ga States Rubber Company, New 

ork. , 
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How Mitchell, of “Life” Made - 
Humor Do Things evry ity 
Qualities of a Pioneer That May Be of Value to n Aine 


DVERTISING men will be 

interested in hearing of some 
of the personal traits of the late 
John Ames Mitchell, editor and 
founder of Life, ‘whose death 
was mentioned last week in 
Printers’ INK. They will be in- 
terested not only because he 
started a successtul advertising 
medium, but because he developed 
a publication whose 
success depended 
wholly on his ability 
to divine and antici- 
pate the American 
sense of humor. 

Because he was 
able to segregate it 
and use it to accom- 
plish things it is well 
worth knowing what 
his own ideas on 
humor and its use 
and abuse were. He 
used to say that com- 
edy is harder to han- 
dle than _ tragedy. 
More people can be 
serious than funny, 
and, therefore, hu- 
mor, rightly handled, 
is the more powerful 
medium.  Serious- 
ness is likely to pall, 
but good humor, 
never. A _ certain 
politician used to say 
that he feared the 
cartoons more than 
the editorials, and 
this fits in with Mr. 
Mitchell’s convictions 
on the subject of 
humor. 

In handling a serious subject 
lightly he insisted that the artist 
or writer treat the matter with 
sympathy. Whatever it might 
be, the artist or writer must not 
get mad, for the minute he does 
so, he begins to get serious and 
is no longer humorous. The min- 
ute satire descends toward sar- 
casm, that soon it begins to lose 





sympathy and the reader’s ‘ym 


pathetic interest. — The man 
won’t get mad is the i 
zle for the bully to handle. 

Mr. Mitchell’s methods with 
artists and writers had its points 
for advertising clients and copy 
critics who are wont ruthlessly 
to slash copy or criticize draw- 
ings. To an editor when he dis- 
approved of a piece, he would say, 








THE LATE JOHN AMES MITCHELL, OF “LIFE” 


“Put that in, if you want to ruin 
the paper. What’s the differ- 
ence ” 

To an artist he would point out 
here or there in a drawing where 
he thought it’ might be changed 
and improved. But he always had 
his weather eye on the artist’s 
face, and if he detected a line of 
difference of opinion, he was wont 
to let the matter stand, for he 
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believed strongly that the individ- 
ual’s own conceptions were after 
all expressions of individuality— 
and individuality was what he 
sought and loved to find in his 
contributors. If a thing was 
radically wrong, however, he 
would reject it without hesita- 
tion, but in a light whimsical way, 
without a trace of offense. 

He was a close student of 
American characteristics and the 
American vein of humor. He 
used to say that jokes are an un- 
certain quantity, changing with 
the years. Some time ago he pil- 
loried that honorable and vener- 
able jest anent the world’s 
mother-in-law by commenting 
that it was “at last on the retired 
list.” 

It was his belief that humor de- 
pends greatly on current events 
and literature, in evidence of 
which he cited the passing of po- 
litical sallies and the birth and 
rise of automobile and woman 
suffrage jokes. 

For the past thirty-five years 
Mr. Mitchell was mainly engaged 
in the active supervision of Life. 
At the same time he found occa- 
sion to use his pen in other di- 
rections, among the books and 
novels for which he is best known 
being “The Last American,” “The 
Pines of Lory,” “The Villa 
Claudia,” “The Silent War,” 
“Pandora’s Box,” and more re- 
cently “Drowsy.” He also pub- 
lished a volume of fairy tales. 

But the main work of his life 
was in the development of the 
humorous periodical that under 
the guidance of himself and able 
associates grew into a vigorous 
and prosperous organ for clean 
American wit and satire, and a 
training ground for not a few 
of the country’s foremost illus- 
trators and cartoonists. 

Life was started in January, 
1883, to supply a need its spon- 
sors foresaw for a non-political 
journal of American humor and 
satire. For the first nine months 
it trod the precarious way of a 
new journalistic enterprise, but by 
September it passed the crisis and 
has ever since been strongly pop- 
ular in its chosen field. 


Not long after its start Andrew 
Miller joined the paper as busi- 
ness manager, and in 1887 J..S 
Metcalfe came to its editorial 
staff. 

It so happened that the paper 
was started about the time that 
the zinc process for making plates 
of drawings became commercially 
possible. This and the subsequent 
development of’ the half-tone 
process helped largely in putting 
the paper on a strong footing, 
since much of its popularity has 
been due to the amount of pic- 
torial humor it has always pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Mitchell always supervised 
personally the character of the 
artistic contents of the paper, and 
contributed a great’ deal of his 
own work to its pages. Some of 
the country’s foremost illustrators 
and cartoonists found in him a 
patron saint in the days of their 
swaddling clothes. 

He had a strong love for chil- 
dren and animals which made it- 
self felt in the character of the 
policies and contents of the 
paper. The small boy- and his 
puppy never lacked a hearing in 
the columns of Life. This was 
the reason for the vigorous cam- 
paign conducted against vivisec- 
tion, and for thirty years Life’s 
fresh air fund has been a hardy 
perennial of happiness for the 
children of the tenements. More 
recently the paper has been in- 
strumental in raising $200,000 for 
the war orphans of France, and 
its subscribers are now support- 
ing 2,800 of these waifs. Through 
its offices a million and a quarter 
francs have been sent to France 
for such relief work. ; 

Mr. Mitchell’s editorial attitude 
was fearless. If he believed in a 
thing his editorial, hands man- 
aged the matter ungloved. In its 
history Life has faced about half 
a dozen libel suits, no one of 
which it has lost. Following the 
Iroquois fire disaster in Chicago 
in 1905 the paper published a car- 
toon that prompted Klaw & Er- 
langer to sue it for $100,000 dam- 
ages for libel. The jury was out 
two minutes, and the verdict was 
in favor of Life. 
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This is num- 
ber three of 
a series of 
advertise- 
ments which 
should con- 
vince you 
of the im- 
portance of 
Illustrated 
World as an 
advertising 
medium, 
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See Page 348- 


Who They Are 


A careful canvass of the readers of Illustrated World, re- 
cently completed, reveals the following very interesting facts: 


73% are Married Men 
72% earn over $1000 Yearly 

69% are Buyers of Materials 

67% Read and Answer Advertisements 
66% Own their own Homes 

37% Own Automobiles 

20% are in Business for Themselves 
» Hold Official Positions 


This reader-audience represents real purchasing power. To 
sell them your product, use Illustrated World. The rate is 
only 96c per page per thousand or $125.00 per page for 
130,000 net paid circulation guaranteed by A. B. C. audit. 




























Let us send you our new World War 
Atlas. It should be in every adver- 
tising man’s office. 


Illustrated World 


Publication Office: Eastern Advertising Office: 
58th Street and Drexel Avenue 381 Fourth Avenue, 
Chicago, Iil. New York City 
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PLUTARCH IN 
A DERBY HAT 


Ir seemed as though the whole city 
were marching. There were the women 
war-workers, with their veils fluttering 
out behind them, rank on rank of pink. 
and white school children in blouses, 
immaculate for the moment, laborers 
from the ship-yards and munition 
plants, each with an American flag, 
Naval Reservists, and finally the infan- 
trymen from the neighboring canton- 
ment. As the parade swept past to the 
rattle of applause, it was set down for 
all time by a modern Plutarch in a 
derby behind a motion picture machine. 


When we think of motion-pictures 
these days we are all too likely to think 
of pictures of men marching to the 
trenches, of big guns in action, bursting 
shells and the great, grim, martial pan- 
orama over there. 


q 


Bur the motion-picture, the Fifth 
Estate, serves the cause of human free- 
dom as a local reporter of the Battle 
in the Rear, as well as war correspon- 
dent overseas. 
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Through ‘the motion-picture these 
paraders inspire other war workers the 
country over, and they themselves feel 
new pride in their work. 


It is the privilege and glory of the 
motion-picture to be on all the fronts 
and at the same time mirror for those 
at home the thrilling story of their own 
endeavors. 


q 


So, too, Photoplay, the Interpreter of 
the Fifth Estate, is concerned with that 
which is human, whether in Picardy or 
Peoria. Tuned to the war, it keeps its 
hold upon a constantly enlarging and 
continually responsive public because 
of the very broadness of its appeal. 


After all, yours is a product .made 
by humans to be sold to humans. Why 
not tell its story in the magazine that 
humans read ? 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 
W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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What good 1s a button 
without a button-hole ? 


UST so,—judge the value of a thing by the use that is made of 
it. It is well to apply this rule to magazines,—how ‘do they 
“button-up” with their readers? 


Do they appeal with handsome cov- Do they boast of blue-blooded fol- 
ers? Then,—you recall that good lowing? Then,—you recall that no 


ae ‘ ‘ publication can get a corner on the 
fiction is just as good in plain dress dae. Gaek Males to ek Che 


as in cloth of gold. by aristocrats. 


Do they entice with pretty pictures? Do they hint of a moneyed clien- 
tele? Then,—you recall that earn- 


Then,—you recall that this is the ing capacity is not governed by 
way children learn to read. Good |iterary taste. Good fiction is 
fiction requires no auxiliary helps. widely read by plutocrats. 


More than one and three-quarter millions of good people 

buy these all-fiction magazines every month. It would 

be well for the makers of schedules and the disbursers 
of dollars to get facts about them. 


All-Fiction Field 


Room 710, 280 Broadway, New York 
1152, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Doubleday, Page & Co. Adventure Short Stories 
Frank A. M Cc , | Ainslee’s Smith’s 

The — ; unsey Company 41LStory coy 

The Ridgway Company Detective Story The Popular 


Street & Smith Corporation People’s Top-Notch 
“‘The Field of Greatest Yield” . 
ee 
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Window Display Advertising for 
Banks 


Not Only Its Own “Wares” May Be Shown, but Exhibits of, a General 
or Patriotic Nature to Attract the Public 


By J. B. Taylor 


Of the Guardian Trust & Savings Bank of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 


Address before Financial Advertisers, 
-% Francisco Convention, C. 
oO 

HE members of the Financial 

Advertising Association who 
attended the St. Louis convention 
last summer and were privileged 
to hear the address of Mr. More- 
house, well remember his descrip- 
tion of the advertising done by 
the Guaranty Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles by means 
of window displays. His interest- 
ing talk, the many questions asked 
and the lively discussion which 
followed readily showed that many 
of the delegates were evidencing 
a genuine interest in this inno- 
vation in bank publicity. 

I call it “innovation” because it 
is only within the last few years 
that banks throughout the coun- 
try have used this form of adver- 
tising. The bank with which I 
am connected, The Guardian 
Trust and Savings Bank of To- 
ledo, was one of the pioneers 
in this form of advertising and 
as far back as 1914 used its 
front window for displays. 

When our bank was organized 
four years ago the quarters se- 
lected for the banking rooms in- 
cluded a show window measur- 
ing twelve feet wide by three feet 
deep and which faced on Madison 
avenue, a widely traversed thor- 
oughfare. It was then determined 
in keeping with the “open face” 
policy decided upon, not to close 
the window by blocking it with 
iron bars or screens, but instead 
to use it for passing some word to 
the outside public by means of 
exhibits placed in the window. 

The first plan was to use dis- 
plays more or less of a perma- 
nent nature, but it was soon dis- 
covered from the attention the 
early exhibits attracted that this 


was a mistake and that weekly | 





changes should be featured. This 
pian has been closely adhered to 
and for the past four years a new 
display is ushered in each Tues- 
day. 

There seem to be innumerable 
ideas for suitable window displays 
and The Guardian has never been 
at a loss to know what to use. In 
the time cited there has never 
been a single repetition of an ex- 
hibit previously shown. 

It is often said that “Imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery,” 
and we have found this saying 
true even in bank advertising, for 
since inaugurating window dis- 
plays in Toledo five other banks 
here have followed our lead and 
are now also featuring window 
exhibits. These five are old es- 
tablished banks and in two cases 
actually remodeled the front of 
their buildings to provide for win- 
dow space. Now, if a brief need 
be had for front window adver- 
tising it is surely right here. 
These banks entering the field, 
however, have stimulated a good, 
lively interest and competition in 
this form of publicity, on the mer- 
its we which Toledo is firmly 
‘so 


LOCAL PROGRESS CAN BE SHOWN BY 
BANKS 


From my experience with win- 
dow displays, I would say that I 
think it is a mistake for a bank 
to use its window exclusively for 
its own exhibits pertaining to 
thrift, service or suggestions to 
open new bank accounts for spe- 
cial purposes, but instead to offer 
it at least half the time to others 
to further patriotic, civic and 
benevolent projects, all of which 
will bring only indirect benefit to 
the bank, but in the long run will 
give the bank an enviable repu- 
tation for being a “booster” for 
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enterprise and progress. We have 
been commended on all sides for 
the varied use to which we have 
put our window and hardly a week 
goes by that the newspapers here 
do not give a news item (the pub- 
licity eagerly sought by all banks) 
to our exhibits. 

It being known generally here 
that our window was available for 
outside exhibits, as outlined above, 
we are continually being offered 
displays, most of which are meri- 
torious and deserve show space. 
Occasionally some exhibit will 
have to be refused for some defi- 
nite reason. For instance, at 
about the time of the Third Lib- 
erty Loan drive, a collector of 
coins came to us with what looked 
to be the biggest and best collec- 
tion of Confederate bonds and 
bank notes held by any one. We 
very soon made him understand 
what a dangerous thing it would 
be to display repudiated obliga- 
tions of even the Confederacy at 
this time when we were trying 
to educate and urge everyone to 
purchase Government bonds. This 
same collector has a voluminous 
collection’ of old newspapers dat- 
ing back to the time of Washing- 
ton’s death, and covering most 
every important event in the his- 
tory of the United States. These 
newspapers we have shown in 
connection with pictures of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln on _ holidays 
and on other appropriate oc- 
casions. 


A TIMELY LIBERTY BOND DISPLAY 


While passing, I might say that 
the exhibit finally used for the 
Third Liberty Loan consisted of 
enlargements of photos taken di- 
rectly on the fighting lines in 
France and also one of the ruins 
of the Rheims Cathedral. These 
pictures were tendered us for dis- 
play by the local Liberty Bond 
Committee and attracted a world 
of attention for with the appeal 
reading that our “Sammies” were 
now in France and the actual 
fighting scenes shown, an added 
incentive was given to “back up 
the boys and buy bonds.” The 
showing of these particular pic- 
tures turned out to be quite a 
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“steal” on one of the large depart- 
ment stores here, which at a con- 
siderable expense had shipped to 
it from the East plaster of paris 
replicas of the same scenes, but 
which reached them days after 
we had shown the identical views. 

A recent departure in the way 
of show cards and signs has been 
to paste a long paper streamer 
bearing the lettering best descrip- 
tive of the exhibit right on the 
window pane. For instance, a 
streamer reading: “The Conklin 
Pen in War!” could not help but 
attract a passerby’s attention at 
once and draw him close to the 
window to see what part a foun- 
tain pen (made in Toledo) could 
possibly play in the great war and 
in a soldier’s life. The exhibit 
consisted of original letters sent 
the Conklin Pen Company from 
soldiers in the Allied armies or- 
dering pens and commending the 
company on the high class article 
it manufactured. One pen was 
shown which had gone through the 
Dardanelles campaign and which 
had been shattered by the explod- 
ing of a shell which had struck 
and severely wounded the owner. 
Pictures of some of the soldiers 
were shown as also a full assort- 
ment of Conklin pens. This gave 
us the opportunity the last week 
of the First Liberty Loan drive to 
place in the window a number of 
bond application blanks and to use 
a card bearing the legend “Come 
in and write a letter to the Kaiser 
with one of these pens on a Lib- 
erty Bond application form.” 


Pohlig With Philadelphia 
“Press” 


Theodore F. Pohlig has been ap- 
pointed associate advertising manager 
of the Philadelphia Press, to assist E. 
L. Gilchrist, the advertising manager. 
Mr. Pohlig was advertising manager of 
the Evening Telegraph, which ceased 
publication after its purchase recently 
by Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 








Los Angeles “Tribune” 
Suspends 


On July 4 the Los Angeles Tribune 
suspended publication. “If conditions 
justify after the war the publication 
will be resumed,” the’ publishers stated 
in announcing the suspension. 
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Window 
Displays in Y. M. C. A. 
Work Abroad 


I‘ England, window displays 
are being extensively employed 
in connection with their war ac- 
tivities. On the Strand in Lon- 
don, the Y. M. C. A. have a hos- 
pitality hut which is making a 
very effective and unique use of 
window displays. The hut is in 
charge of an Australian business 
man who had made successful use 
of his own windows, and the first 
thing he did was to formulate 
plans to make the Y. M. C. A. hut 
simply breathe a spirit of wel- 
come and hospitality to the home- 
less lonely soldiers. 

First he painted the front a 
warm and glowing red, with a 
representation over the door of 
the allied nations’ flag. Then he 
went to H. Gordon Selfridge, the 
proprietor of the famous Sel- 
fridge store, and got him to de- 
tail one of his best display men 
to visualize in the windows the 
appeal of this particular Y. M. 
i hut. 

One of the displays showed 
cosy, homelike residences with 
the sign—“These vacant places 
are waiting for you—no charge.” 
The purpose is to get hold of 
homesick lads and turn them over 
to volunteer London hostesses. 

Another window showed a bed- 
room scene with a big comfort- 
able bed with snowy white linen. 
Think of the appeal this would 
make to boys who have been 
sleeping on the ground and in 
trenches. 

Still another window showed 
a mother and father seated be- 
side the fire in a snug, homelike 
room with a vacant chair near 
them. In another window was a 
dining-room table laden with 
home-made foods. On Saturdays 
there is one window given over 
to “What to do on Sundays,” giv- 
ing information about churches, 
sight-seeing trips, etc. 

Sometimes a window is devoted 
to one particular country. A map 
is shown, home papers and maga- 
zines, and a sign invites the boys 
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to come in and get the latest news 
from home. The usefulness of 
this Y. M. C. A. branch has been 
multiplied many fold through the 
genius of one sympathetic and 
accomplished ‘display man.—Jesse 
Neal, before the Window Display 
Men’s Convention in New York. 


Wants Foreign Trade 
Co-operation 


A world-wide organization of bodies 
interested in American foreign trade 
may result from steps recently taken 
by the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London. On the ground that 
nothing short of intelligent co-opera- 
tion can prevent waste of effort in the 
end, this Chamber has invited about 
twenty of the leading American for- 
eign trade organizations, both in the 
United States and abroad, to work out 
a practical plan for close co-operation. 

The Chamber in London believes 
that a sound American export trade 
with any country must be based on an 
interchange of products, each country 
exporting to the other all those prod- 
ucts for which there seems most need 
and least competition in the other 
country. 


Waterloo Engine’s Future 
Advertising 

The advertising of the ‘Waterloo 
Boy” gasoline engine is to be handled 
in the future by the publicity depart- 
ment of Deere & Company, Moline, 
fll., the latter company having pur- 
chased the Waterloo Gasoline Engine 
Company, of Waterloo, Ia. Deere & 
Company now have fourteen factories 
in operation. 

J. E. Johnson, who has been identi- 
fied with the Waterloo Gas Engine 
Company for many years, remains as 
secretary-treasurer, and will act as gen- 
eral manager. The Thielecke Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago, will con- 
tinue to handle the Waterloo account. 


B. E. Bradley With St. Louis 
“Star” 


Benjamin E. Bradley has acquired an 
interest in the St. Louis Star and has 
assumed general official and managerial 
duties on the paper. He has been as- 
sociated with the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch for the past eleven years, lately 
serving as assistant general manager. 


Correct 


Boston, July 2, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Why “J. T. M.,” when he is writ- 
ing the most informative and _ interest- 
ing series of articles that ever ap 
peared in Printers’ Ink, to my knowl- 
edge? 

Is he Just Too Modest? 

Roy GriFFitH. 





Changes in the Buying Habits of 
the Consumer in War-Time 
By Truman A. DeWeese 


Director of Publicity for the Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Portion of — at San Francisco 
Convention A. A. C. of W. 


ELLING a war to the peo- 

ple was the greatest achieve- 
ment in the history of printed 
salesmanship. It was no small 
job to sell a big war to the peo- 
ple who could not visualize it, 
who could not grasp at first the 
reasons for our participation in 
the European conflict involving 
racial jealousies and hatreds. But 
the people had to be made to see 
that the conflict involved great 
fundamental principles that were 
vital to our own national life. 

Mr. Roosevelt sold the war to 
a part of the people. Then came 


President Wilson, who sold it to 
more people; then came the news- 
papers and magazines and sold it 


to all the people. And when you 
think of the price to be paid for 
it you will agree that it was the 
most colossal publicity job ever 
undertaken by the press of Amer- 
ica. Having sold the war to the 
people the press is now perform- 
ing a magnificent patriotic serv- 
ice by selling to the people the 
things that are necessary to fur- 
nish the revenue for carrying on 
the war; for maintaining hos- 
pitals and surrounding the army 
and the navy with the highest 
type of uplifting recreational in- 
fluences. 

The primary purpose of adver- 
tising is to sell goods, whether 
the goods be tangible merchandise 
or whether they be service. There 
may be other reasons for adver- 
tising, but they are only incidental. 
One man likes to see his name in 
print. Another man likes the 
game. He doesn’t know whether 
it pays or not, but he doesn’t want 
his competitor to monopolize all 
the attention. If his competitor 
would quit advertising he would 
quit. He is a good sport. You 
can’t lose him. 


Another manufacturer wants to 
4 


make the public familiar with his 
trade-mark. He will attend to the 
sales end of the business if he 
can by constant publicity get his 
name embedded in the public 
memory. 

But when you get back to 
brass tacks, the real purpose of 
advertising is to sell goods. Ad- 
vertising is not literature. The 
advertiser is sometimes  capti- 
vated by the pretty pieces of 
rhetoric written by literary chaps 
that appear over his name every 
month in the magazines. 


WHEN THE RECURREN! QUESTION 
COMES: “DOES IT PAY?” 


And he will keep on paying the 
bills for a while, admiring the 
beautiful “copy,” until some fine 
morning he has a look at the 
financial statement and ‘suddenly 
asks himself, “Does it pay?” 

And if he thinks long enough 
and far enough he is apt to ask 
himself the question, “Does the 
writer of that copy know any- 
thing about our product?” If he 
does, is he putting that knowl- 
edge into copy in such a way as 
to grip the reader’s interest and 
attention? Is there enough sales- 
manship in it to create a demand 
for our product? Am I actually 
enlarging ‘the market for our 
product, or am I merely helping 
to keep alive a lot of very nice 
monthly and weekly publica- 
tions?” And maybe he will keep 
on thinking and interrogating—if 
he is not interrupted—until he 
reaches this conclusion: 

“Advertising that doesn’t sell 
goods is not worth the price; and 
perhaps the reason our advertis- 
ing doesn’t sell the goods is be- 
cause the copy (which is the soul 
of advertising) has missed the 
real selling points behind the 
product. It has not only failed to 
reach the consumer, but has never 
touched the distributor, who is 
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Carrying on the Work 
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his as well as the - Y 
vre manufacturing, the 

shortage of men is 
to being felt, and with 
hd the further expan- 
wl sion of the military 
sti - forces this situation 
of will get more acute 
ips constantly. 
It means keeping 

up your sales with 
ad less men—and that 

means conserving 
1 the time of your 
wo salesmen. They 
he have got to cover 
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handle more busi- 
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ie A Cargill Direct- 
y- by-Mail Campaign (am 
he will enabie them to 
- do this. It will do 
“4 the missionary 
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~j salesman in the most productive fields. 
a- Cargill Complete Service takes all the details off 
; your hands and concentrates the responsibility in 
: one organization. The work from conception to 
| shipment, is handled complete—mailed if you wish. 
a Let us show you how it means a saving in time 
id and money. 


f The Cargill Company 


Complete Printing Service 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 











Analyzing 
An Analysis 


Business Men and Manufacturers ... . 38.1 
CC EE 
Professional Men ......... . 16.7 
TT rs | oY | 
Religious Leaders ......... . 168 
meoememeemass Cw kl lk lt tl tl tl ll CS 


You probably have seen these circulation percent- 
ages on the Association Men rate card. But have 
you ever stopped to analyze this analysis? Sub- 
tracting “Miscellaneous” leaves 94.8% “Quality.” 


We are rather proud of these figures. We believe 
they mean more than general statements with no 
concrete facts to back them up. We also believe 
that you are interested in knowing what kind of 
people read Association Men. 


Association Mert finds its way into the living rooms, 
it is read by the families, and since September, 1917 
the number of these homes has more than doubled: 
What advertising message do you have to send them? 
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the class magazine of general interest 


F, C. FREEMAN, Business Manager A. P. OPDYKE, Advertising Manager 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 


R. G. McHENRY, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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expected to carry the stock and 
supply the demand supposed to be 
created by the advertising.” 

And so it follows that the manu- 
facturer who pays the bills gets 
cold feet and quits advertising; 
or else he does a much wiser 
thing and employs a man who is 
willing to completely saturate 
himself with every selling argu- 
ment behind the product; who is 
willing to sleep with it, eat with 
it, and dream about it; who is 
willing to think about it until he 
has evolved a “line of appeal” 
that will sell it, and who has the 
ability to project this appeal into 
the copy in such a way that it will 
actually put it across to the con- 
sumer. In order to do this suc- 
cessfully he must not only know 
the product and the market, but 
must have enough common hon- 
esty to use the publications that 
actually reach the people who are 
the possible consumers of that 
product. 

It is the business ‘of advertis- 
ing to keep the dollar at work. 
How are we going to keep dol- 
lars at work at a time when the 
industrial resources and business 
energies of the people are being 
drafted for the war? Advertis- 
ing is the answer. The Govern- 
ment has shown its faith in the 
power of advertising by making 
use of it on a scale of magnitude 
never before attempted in this or 
any other country. It is the busi- 
ness of advertising to pull idle 
dollars out of their hiding places 
and put them to work. If this is 
the business of advertising in nor- 
mal times, then advertising has a 
job just now that is colossal 
in its proportions. Advertising 
must not only sell the Liberty 
Bonds, the War Stamps and the 
Red Cross, but must keep business 
from languishing, for, after all, 
it is big business and little busi- 
ness that must “finance” the war. 

Advertising is passing through 
a crisis. Being the most impor- 
tant factor in merchandising it 
must quickly and _ intelligently 
adapt itself to changing condi- 
tions brought about by the war. 
It must meet new’ necessities, new 
tastes, new desires. It must put 
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across news war-time products. 
Habits created by a hundred years 
of advertising are being constant- 
ly wiped out by the economic de- 
mands of a war that touches the 
lives of all the people in two 
hemispheres. Trade-mark values 
suddenly go up in the smoke of 
battle. Essential elements that 
have gone into well known manu- 
factured products are comman- 
deered by the inexorable law of 
military necessity. 

Advertising must make new 
habits and create new values. - In 
many instances the marketing ex- 
perience of several generations 
of one family, where the business 


. has been handed down from 


fathers to sons, is hammered into 
nothing by the mailed fist of grim- 
visaged War. 

The “good will asset” behind 
well-known trade-marks, which 
has cost millions to build up, is 
suspended until the issues of the 
war seal their death warrant, or 
regalvanize them into life. Many 
of these trade-marks have such 
staying power that the ravages 
of a ten-year war could not re- 
move them from public favor. 
Many of them will not survive 
the period of suspension or ob- 
literation. They will never come 
back. They haven’t enough mo- 
mentum to carry them across the 
wastes of “No Man’s and.” 


HOW WILL FOOD SUBSTITUTES BE 
MADE POPULAR? 


Consider for a moment the eco- 
nomic and merchandising trans- 
formations that have occurred in 
many important lines of pro- 
ductive industry and their effect 


‘ upon the buying habits of the 


people. A hundred million per- 
sons were suddenly asked to 
change the food habits of a life- 
time, and in changing these 
habits. they have learned some 
things about food that the art of 
advertising could not drum into 
their intellects. They have learned 
a lot about proteins, carbohy- 
drates and calories. They have 
willingly absorbed dietetic  in- 
formation which they treated 
with the jovial jeers of jocund 
health in the days before the 
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war. They have learned that 
ancestral habit and palate pleas- 
ure have made them victims of 
much food folly. . 

Wheat conservation will be a 
fixed habit after the war. Bread 
will have to be made from a 
larger per cent of the wheat 
grain—in fact, thousands of con- 
sumers will demand the whole 
wheat in all wheat products of 
every description. The economic 
habit will become so fixed that 
thousands will not depart from it. 
There will be less waste. We are 
eating some of the “substitutes” 
for wheat as a matter of patriotic 
sacrifice. Advertising will have 
to make these substitutes tooth- 
some and desirable. Now we are 
cribbing food from the horse, and 
the cow, and the pig. Advertis- 
ing will have to make us actually 
want these foods in the days after 
the war. People will eat less, and 
hence there will be better think- 
ing, better health and higher effi- 
ciency. Meat will be an unim- 
portant part of the diet. The 
notion that meat is necessary to 


maintain muscular strength is a 


delusion. It will depart from 
some tables never to return. 
Others will eat it sparingly two 
or three times a week. The main 
diet of the future in the average 
home will be fruits, cereals and 
vegetables. Food advertising of 
the future will have to display 
dietetic intelligence and common 
sense. 

One of the greatest advertising 
opportunities of the war is pre- 
sented by the almost countless 
substitutes for butter. A new 
“nut butter” is born every week. 
It is one of the absurdities of food 
regulation that this butter substi- 
tute must be labeled “oleomar- 
garine,” although made from the 
white meat of coconuts and in 
many instances purer and more 
wholesome than much of the dairy 
butter that is found upon the mar- 
ket. The marketing of these butter 
substitutes represents the normal 
competition between trade-marked 
products that is necessary. to 
healthful merchandising and ad- 
vertising. 

Changes in the beverage habits 


of the people will also have a far- 
reaching effect upon advertising. 
Prohibition is sweeping across the 
country, leaving vast areas of 
parched populace to quench its 
thirst with non-alcoholic liquids. 
No longer will advertising genius 
be called upon to show how many 
gallons of beer were consumed by 
Washington, Jackson and Jeffer- 
son and how many artesian wells 
had to be dug to cool the amber 
fluid. Advertising must put across 
the countless substitutes for beer 
—almost as many as the substi- 
tutes for butter. It is up to ad- 
vertising to persuade the beer- 
consuming public that these sub- 
stitutes are not only healthful and 
wholesome, but that the camou- 
flage on the top is just as seduc- 
tive and tranquillizing as the foam 
“that made Milwaukee famous.” 


STYLES TO CONFORM TO NECESSITY 


‘ 

Even more marked than the 
transformation in the food habits 
of the people are the changes 
brought about in the sale and 
manufacture of all sorts of wear- 
ing apparel. The pinch of scarc- 
ity and high prices is certain to 
make radical modifications in sar- 
torial taste. An effort will be 
made to conserve wool, leather, 
buttons, and all sorts of trim- 
mings that enter into the archi- 
tecture of both men’s and women’s 
clothing. The more superfluous 
embellishments will be discarded. 

The marketing of war-time 
products and the changing habits 
of the consumer as a result of 
the war will challenge the adver- 
tising genius and enterprise of 
America where the art of adver- 
tising has reached its highest de- 
velopment. Competition is the life 
of advertising. It is up to adver- 
tising to develop competition in 
trade-marked lines of merchan- 
dise to take the place of the prod- 
ucts that have disappeared on ac- 
count of the war. It is up to ad- 
vertising to keep alive the great 
industrial activities of the country 
to the end that we may finance 
the war with the least drain on the 
country’s resources and with the 
least disturbance of the produc- 
tive power of the people. 













































CAMOU FLAGE — Ruskin 


says, ‘It is far more difficult to be 
simple than to be complicated; to 
sacrifice skill and cease exertion in 
the proper place than expend them.” 





Much ink, paper, and precious 

labor are wasted for the sake of 
what in the camouflage of trade is 
dubiously termed “‘artistic”’’ printing. 


The function of a gun is to shoot 
straight and far—no matter what 
gazelle-like forms and colors are 
painted on its outside. 


The function of printing is to sell 

merchandise or carry a business 
message — simplicity should be its 
keynote. Done simply, you may do 
the thing in a bigger way—and really 
big work is almost always simple, with 
no pretense to the ornate and super- 
fluous—you can afford alarger edition. 




















And *‘volume”’ production is the 

plane of true efficiency —the 
larger your issue the lower the unit 
cost. The lower the unit cost the 
more people you can afford to reach. 
And the more people you reach the 
greater your returns. And thus the 
magic circle of “volume” widens and 
widens. 


Our own building—80,000 square 

feet, with every element of a 
big, highly organized plant, keyed to 
produce volume and quality at mini- 
mum cost. 


We can be of real service in put- 
ing your printing on a sound man- 
ufacturing, pay-you-back basis. 





Stockroom—carrying paper to the rotaries. 


Jersey City Printing Co. 


New York Office, 1123 Broadway 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The 1918 
Official American Textile. 
Directory 








HIS NEW EDITION of this direc- 

tory of the textile industry is of more 
than usual importance to those who cir- 
cularize the textile mills because there has 
been far more than a normal increase in 
the number of new mills and changes in 
old mills during the past year. 


Here is a list of all textile establishments | 
in the United States and Canada whose 
yearly purchases, exclusive of raw mate- 
rials, total overa half billion dollars. They 
are geographically arranged, classified as 
to product and the names of officers and 
buyers are given. 


Order your copy now. 





Office Edition, large size . . 2) eee 
Travelers’ Edition, flexible cover, ‘Midniner paper, $3.00 





Compiled by 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 























Schieren Belt Campaign a Record 
Breaker in Technical Field 


In the Face of New Competition, the Advertising Is Completely Organized 
and Carried with Great Strength to Each Industrial Field 


fg Sede wong del per cent of 
the leather belting sold by 
the Chas. A. Schieren Company 
of New York is on its highest 
grade brand—the only one of 
seven grades that it advertises. 
A generation ago this brand was 
unknown by any other name than 
waterproof tanned oak leather 
belting. To-day it is generally 
recognized throughout the indus- 
trial field as Duxbak. 

And yet for all the fifteen or 
more years that Duxbak has been 





Food will win the war-don’t waste it 
But what about power? 











pany of New York is not a young 
concern, it might be termed mid- 
dle-aged. It celebrated its fiftieth 
birthday last year. But its years 
haven’t made it seedy, it is not 
taking its place with the unpro- 
gressive houses, instead it is find- 
ing its gait and might be called a 
truly progressive concern. Its ad- 
vertising history shows step by 
step its advance toward econom- 
ical and progressive marketing, 
culminating as it does in the 
largest advertising campaign of 


SPECIMEN OF COLORED INSERT IN TECHNICAL PAPERS 


advertised, it was not until last 
year that a definitely formulated 
campaign was laid out for a sea- 
son ahead. 

During the past year this cam- 
paign has been under way, the 
largest ever undertaken by any 
manufacturer in strictly indus- 
trial and technical papers. It now 
plans to carry on the drive along 
the same lines through another 


year. 
The Charles A. Schieren ar 


its kind to meet sharp competi- 
tion. 

It started to advertise along 
about twenty or thirty years ago— 
the usual humdrum trade-paper 
cards, making the astounding 
statement that it made oak tanned 
leather belting. It did not even 
have a trade-mark. 

About fifteen years ago Mr. 
Schieren decided that “oak tanned 
leather belting” did not distin- 
guish his products from the oth- 
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ers sufficiently. So he decided to 
trade-mark some of his grades, 
particularly with an eye to ad- 
vertising his highest quality belt. 
This is a belt processed to make 
it waterproof. Heretofore not 
much had beer said in the copy 
about this particular grade or its 
features. The company has a 
letter from a customer written 
about thirty years ago, saying that 
he wanted another of the. com- 
pany’s waterproof belts, but even 
with this hint for a talking point, 
nothing had been made of it. 

But when it came to the point 
of trade-marking the brand, Mr. 
Semple, of the Hill engineering 
weeklies, who was 
first to handle the advertising, 
was asked to get up a name. 
Among several submitted Dux- 
bak was the one chosen, bringing 
up as it does the idea of proof 
against weather. The trade-mark 
of a duck’s outline with the name 
lettered across it followed later. 
Mr. Semple purchased a duck and 
kept it in his cellar until he had 
a drawing which he considered 
anatomically correct. 

This was the first time that any- 
thing like a definite idea found 
its way into the Schieren copy, 
and for years the plan of opera- 
tion was to play up the new trade- 
mark as much as possible. Later 
on the company ran a seriés of 
cartoon advertisements, occupy- 
ing quarter pages in the industrial 
and technical publications. This 
was backed up with front covers. 
Mr. Schieren was a firm believer 
in them and would advertise in 
almost any paper if he could get 
the front cover. 

This hit-and-miss plan of ad- 
vertising was sufficient unto it- 
self for the time being. Didn’t 
leather belting control the field? 
Wasn’t Schieren’s belting being 
kept before the minds of the buy- 
ers? Weren’t the salesmen bring- 
ing in sufficient orders for the 
company to enjoy a_ healthy 
growth? 

Then from out of a clear sky 
chaos broke. The competitors of 
leather belting, namely the direct 
drive, rubber, composition and 
fabric belts began to push their 
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products as never before. The 
time was ripe—the prices of leath- 
er belting, due to war conditions, 
were mounting higher and higher. 
New shops were going up all over 
the country. New shops meant 
coil after coil of belts. Leather 
substitutes were selling at about 
one-half the price of good oak 
tanned leather. 

The effect of this competition 
was felt, but it was not sufficient 
to demand any drastic measures. 
The salesmen redoubled their ef- 
forts, spread out their fields of 
endeavors and the house of 
Schieren still enjoyed its prosper- 
ity. It: was not until several of 
their own direct competitors, 
leather belting manufacturers, 
feeling the stress of this same 
competition, perhaps a little more 
severely than Schieren, started 
unprecedented campaigns in the 
national mediums that Schieren 
woke up to the fact that some- 
thing must be done to hold the 
market. 


MORE COPY PLANNING NREDED 


But what? He was already an 
advertiser, belting users all over 
the country knew his duck cam- 
paign—they had seen ducks in all 
positions, doing all sorts of im- 
possible things. But now some- 
how the campaign of ducks seemed 
inadequate. The other manufac- 
turers had beaten him to the idea 
of using national mediums. He 
would not imitate. He was in a 
quandary. As the house did not 
boast of an advertising manager, 
he turned for help to several of 
his technical paper friends. 

It was pointed out to him that, 
while he, to be sure, had been ad- 
vertising for years, his copy had 
been flashy and irregular so far 
as it went. To meet his compe- 
tition they advised him to plot out 
a campaign in advance, a cam- 
paign with a definite aim behind 
it, big enough to absolutely domi- 
nate in the fields which he hoped 
to cultivate directly. Mr. Schieren 
told them to go ahead and lay out 
such a campaign. They did, and 
they even went so far as to rec- 
ommend that he hire an adver- 
tising manager acquainted with 
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the field to manage it for the 
house. They came to Mr. Schier- 
en with the largest campaign ever 
attempted by any advertiser in 
the technical and industrial field 
in a given period. It was posi- 
tively stupendous for a technical 
paper campaign. When they fin- 
ished reading the plan all Mr. 
Schieren said was, “How much 
will it cost?” They told him. He 
never batted an eye, although it 
was the largest amount ever men- 
tioned in connection with the tech- 
nical press. All he said was, “Go 
ahead.” Here is the plan briefly: 

To take four-page inserts in a 
list of papers reaching the class 
of prospects the company wanted 
to interest particularly, these in- 
serts to be run in two colors with 
bleed borders to attract immedi- 
ate attention. In addition to these 
inserts, to take full pages both in 
color and black and white in a 
run of papers, so that the whole 
field would be blanketed effec- 
tually. The papers covered the 
export, machine tool, iron and 
steel, mining, textile, lumber, shoe 
and leather papers, as well as pub- 
fications in the general power 
plant, sugar milling and general 
industrial fields. 

But how use the four pages? 
The first page is used as a “stop- 
per” or attention getter, having 
some general connection with the 
transmission of power. The last 
page is devoted to the dealers, to 
get them back to the campaign 
and to push Schieren belts, to get 
the buyers accustomed to pur- 
chase their general supply from 
the dealer and to acquaint them 
with the convenience in case of a 
breakdown. It was definitely de- 
cided without question that the 
first and last pages should be the 
same in all publications—the two 
inside pages, however, held out 
difficulties. Should they be the 
same in all publications or should 
they be indicative of the various 
fields covered? In reality the 
question simmered down to “Can 
leather belting be standardized?” 
and “Would a steel mill man be 
as interested in a sugar refining 
installation as in a steel mill in- 
stallation.” 





If the first question is answered 
“ves” the second would necessa- 
rily be “yes.” The technical paper 
men said “no,” and Mr. Schieren 
believed as they did, so it was de- 
cided to address the two inside 
pages particularly to the field cov- 
ered by the various publications 
in which they ran. The second 
page talks Schieren service. Some- 
times a particular belt transmis- 
sion problem is shown of the kind 
which the company stands ready 
to help the prospect solve. The 
third page always features actual 
photographs of Schieren belt 
transmission in some plant of the 
particular industry that insert 
reaches—a lumber planing mill, 
a machine shop, etc. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT CO-OPERATES 


Mr. Schieren believes so firmly 
that belting can’t be standardized 
that he has established an engi- 
neering service department for 
the object of helping customers 
solve transmission problems and 
incidentally to help themselves to 
estimate and make recommenda- 
tions for installations. To in- 
quirers a form is provided, show- 
ing details of typical belt drives, 
so that the prospect can indicate 
what method he uses or may re- 
quire. On the reverse side are 
spaces for giving further technical 
data for the company to act on 
in giving estimates. This is a 
sample of what it advertises as 
its service. 

In putting the plan over repre- 
sentatives of all of the papers in- 
cluded in the campaign met at a 
luncheon at the Machinery Club 
in New York. The campaign was 
read to them. They were all more 
or less astonished at its magni- 
tude. It was large enough to 
need their co-operation, especially 
in the securing of photographs, 
as both the inserts and the black 
and white pages were to use pho- 
tographs of the installations in 
each of the fields affected. 

The question of how the copy 
was to be handled was worked 
out later. The direct appeal was 
made to the person responsible 
for the purchase and efficiency of 
the belts in his particular shop. 
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While he was the most sought 
after, every reader of the publi- 
cation could not help but be im- 
pressed with the size of the cam- 
paign, and last, but not least, 
dealer good will was fostered in 
the dealer pages. 

Throughout the copy inserted 
photographs of a real live duck, 
perched here and there, carry on 
the trade-mark idea of previous 
years of advertising. 

The campaign has now been in 
force a year. Has this cam- 
paign, unprecedented -as it was, 
been successful? Has it an- 
swered its purpose? The janswers 
are unquestionably “yes.” 

Results, in these days when de- 
mand exceeds production, cannot 
be judged with any degree of 
fairness. It is at the time when 
competition may prove keenest 
ever (and acute students of busi- 
ness are not hesitant about pre- 
dicting this time when the war 
ends) that the effect of this ad- 
vertising is expected to prove its 
worth. 

Mr. Schieren is satisfied with 
the results and he is now building 
business good will and insurance 
which will stand him in good stead 
after the war. He saw his job 
and went after it. In other 
words, competition, instead of dis- 
couraging him, spurred him on 
to greater efforts. He had the 
courage to blast his own trail 
and leave the.results to follow 
later. 





Advertises . 
to Raise State’s Quota of 
Silos 


HE Iowa Council of National 
Defense, of which Lafayette 
Young is chairman, has started an 
advertising campaign locally to 
induce the farmers of the State 
to install silos on their farms. 
This action is in line with the 
Federal Government’s effort to 
get farmers generally to put up 
silos as an important means of 
increasing the conservation of 
feed crops, thereby increasing the 
production of meat and milk 
“The silo as a means to feed 
economy is unequalled,” states a 
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recent full page advertisement of 
the Iowa State council, in one of 
the farm papers. “It makes avail- 
able as feed all the palatable and 
nutritious portion of the corn 
plant—saves the stalks, blades and 
husks, which are in large part 
wasted if not silaged. It pre- 
serves for winter feeding the feed 
value, succulence and palatability 
of the green corn. It enables the 
farmer to raise more live stock 
and cuts down the cost of produc- 
ing milk and meat. It cuts the 
labor cost of feeding and fur- 
nishes the most economical means 
of storing feed that is known.” 

Forty per cent of the feed val- 
ue of corn, according to the copy, 
is in the blades, husks and stalks. 
The silo saves this, where other 
methods of harvesting and utiliz- 
ing corn wastes it. The average 
acre of corn, therefore, has a feed 
value as silage 662/3 per cent 
greater than as matured corn and 
stalk pasture. 

The advertisement calls on 
every farmer in the State who has 
at least twelve head: of cattle or 
100 head of sheep, to erect a silo. 
It points out that fear of labor 
shortage need not deter the farm- 
er from buying, as the time for 
filling silos comes after the har- 
vesting rush is over. If the 
farmer can’t get labor, he is told 
to write to the Iowa Council of 
National Defense, which will see 
that he is supplied. 

“Towa farmers must build silos,” 
advises the copy, “in the same 
spirit and generous measure with 
which they are buying Liberty 
bonds and contributing to the 
Red Cross.” 

The advertisement says that it 
is not the purpose or duty of the 
Council to suggest any particular 
make or type of silo. It urges 
speedy action, and promises its 
help in securing immediate de- 
livery, to “help Iowa to be the 
first state to erect its full quota 
of silos.” 





Appointment by Chicago “Her- 
ald and Examiner” 

A. T. MacDonald, formerly of the 

New York Mail, has become business 


manager of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 
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TUITION DODO COO 


2c Price Scarcely Affects 
Detroit News Circulation 


On March 4th, 1918, on account of increasing white 
paper cost The Detroit News advanced its city circu- 
lation price to 2 cents a copy, the price previous to 
that date having been | cent in the city, 2 cents else- 
where. 

As so many newspapers throughout the country have 


gone to 2 cents advertisers have naturally been inter- 
ested in watching the effect upon circulation. 





The Detroit News daily average for the quarterly 
periods before and after the change of price, shows 
but a nominal difference. Following are the figures: 


Average net paid 
week day circulation. 


3 months endiog Dec. 31, 1917........... 216,920 
3 months ending Mar. 31, 1918........... 217,342 
3 months ending June 30, 1918........... 215,788 


The Detroit News has for three years past always 
been first or second in America in volume of 
paid advertising carried. The reason is that through 
The News alone advertisers can fully cover Amer- 
ica’s fourth largest city. 
THE ADVERTISER’S OPPORTUNITY 
—DETROIT AND THE NEWS— - 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 


“Always in the Lead” 
Circulation Exceeds 215,000 Daily 
165,000 Sunday 
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McClure's Magazine 


Is Pleased to Announce 
the Appointment of 


Mr. George E. Cummings 


to Its Adventising Staff 


beginning July fifteenth 
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We Are Pleased Also to Announce the 
Re-Appointment of 


Mr. Lloyd R. Wises: 


to the Advertising Staff of 


McClure s Magazine 


beginning July fifteenth 


7) 


Business Manager 
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Manufacturers Get Effective 
Co-Operation in Hartford 


The manufacturer who goes after Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, trade doesn’t meet with 
indifference on the part of the wholesaler 
or retailer if he uses the great 3c Hartford 
Times. His work is easy and his reward 
immediate. 

Co-operation in Hartford on the part of 
the wholesaler, the retailer and The Times 
is well defined. The wholesaler and re- 
tailer know The Times is willing to back 
only legitimate enterprises and almost in- 
variably they rule that what is good enough 
for The Times is good enough for them. 


The 


artford Times 
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is a selling force with scarcely a peer. 


Ninety-five per cent of the mature reading 
people of Hartford read it. Over half of 
them take no other Hartford daily. In 
Hartford alone The Times sells over 24,000 
copies, which is 150 per cent more than 
any other Hartford paper distributes in 
this city of matchless prosperity. 

The Times renews its contracts because it 
exerts all its power to make advertising 
pay. It passes up the doubtful and works 
unceasingly for the good. 

As a high-grade city and a wealthy city 
Hartford has no counterpart. It is unique 
—and so is The Hartford Times, with its 
35,000 three-cent circulation. The story of 
(The Hartford Times is never fully told. 
This 35,000 three-cent circulation is every 
copy quality circulation and the total ex- 
ceeds that of any other Connecticut daily 
by over 50 per cent. 

The pull is there! 

Look into the Hartford field and check up 
these statements yourself. Ask the man 
who has tested Hartford Times service. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Representatives 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York Lytton Building, Chicago, II. 
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Publishers Must Drop Free Copies 
and Forbid “Returns” 


War Industries Board Calls for Paper Economy 


HE War Industries Board 
has made a peremptory de- 
mand upon publishers for paper 
economies such as the Federal 
Trade Commission has for some 
weeks been urging upon publish- 
ers without much success. Chair- 
man B. M. Baruch of the War 
Industries Board has _ promul- 
gated, effective July 15, what he 
designates as “rules” for econo- 
mizing the use of paper. The 
War Board has not deemed it 
necessary, even in the face of the 
publishers’ persistent disregard of 
the Trade Commission’s recom- 
mendations, to discuss the ele- 
ment of compulsion in its present 
notification, but most business 
men fully realize that the War In- 
dustries Board has full power to 
enforce any of its orders with 
which there is not ready compli- 
ance. 

At the outset the War Board 
prescribes economies only for 
newspapers, but this initial set of 
regulations will be followed in 
quick succession by rules of sim- 
ilar scope for publishers of busi- 
ness journals, magazines, etc., 
and for catalogue printers and all 
commercial users of paper. It is 
the feeling at the War Industries 
Board that the greatest conserva- 
tion of paper will be attained in 
the field of newspaper and peri- 
odical publishing. But a start is 
being made with the newspapers 
not so much by reason of this fact 
as because it was possible, through 
the instrumentality of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, to arrive quickly at an un- 
derstanding in this quarter. 

As was predicted in PRINTERS 
INK would be the case, the pre- 
scription of the Government for 
paper saving really represents the 
recommendation of the newspaper 
interests that were called into 
consultation. The same plan is 
to be followed with the periodical 
press, and as a prelude question- 
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naires are now going out to peri- 
odical publishers asking opinions 
on some fifteen to twenty sugges- 
tive ways for bringing about 
economy. 

Chairman Baruch’s official let- 
ter which is being sent to all 
newspaper publishers is as fol- 
lows: “On account of the short- 
age of materials the question of 
the supply of paper is becoming 
acute and the use of paper must 
be economized to the greatest ex- 
tent possible. The following 
rules for economizing the use of 
paper, adopted by the Directors 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, have been 
recommended to the War Indus- 
tries Board by a conference of 
representative publishers. It is 
necessary that all newspapers 
publishing daily and Sunday edi- 
tions put these rules into effect 
July 15, 1918: 

“Discontinue the acceptance of 
the return of unsold copies. 

“Discontinue the use of all 
samples or free promotion copies. 

“Discontinue giving copies to 
anybody except for office-working 
copies or where required by 
statute law in the case of official 
advertising. 

“Discontinue giving free copies 
to advertisers, except not more 
than one copy each for checking 
purposes. 

“Discontinue the arbitrary forc- 
ing of copies on news dealers 
(i. e., compelling them to buy 
more copies than they can legiti- 
mately sell in order to hold cer- 
tain territory). 

“Discontinue the buying back 
of papers at either wholesale‘ or 
retail selling price from dealers 
or agents in order to secure pref- 
erential representation. 

“Discontinue the payment of 
salaries or commission to agents, 
dealers or newsboys for the pur- 
pose of securing the equivalent of 
return privileges. 
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“Discontinue all free  ex- 
changes.” 

The Pulp and Paper Section of 
the War Industries Board is now 
handling all applications for pri- 
ority affecting the paper and pub- 
lishing industries. Thus far most 
of the applications that have been 
submitted to the Paper Section 
for approval have come from pa- 
per manufacturers who are en- 
countering difficulty in obtaining 
raw material and fuel to keep 
their plants in operation. Up to 
date comparatively little difficulty 
has been experienced in moving 
the finished product from the mills 
to the publishing houses, but it is 
‘anticipated that difficulties may 
increase in this latter quarter. If 
that comes to pass publishers, ad- 
vertisers, commercial printers and 
all users of paper are liable to be 
found asking favors of the War 
Industries Board’s paper division. 

There is no significance in the 
fact that the initial recommenda- 
tion from the War Industries 
Board with respect to paper econ- 
omies is coincident with a change 
of executives in the division of 
paper control. W. B. Colver has 
retired as head of the Paper Sec- 
tion simply because the responsi- 
bilities of the Chairmanship of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
required his entire time and atten- 
tion. He has been succeeded by 
T. E. Donnelley of Chicago, who 
is accounted a “neutral.” He has 
practical familiarity with all the 
problems of paper consumption 
by reason of his experience as 
head of the firm of Donnelly & 
Son, Chicago, a large commercial 
printing establishment. 

The work of the Paper and 
Pulp Section is naturally falling 
into two main divisions, the one 
devoted to production and the 
other to conservation. Associ- 
ated with Mr. Donnelley in the 
task of bringing the American 
publishing industry to war rations 
in paper consumption are several 
specialists who are accounted ex- 
perts in their respective lines. S 
L. Willson, vice-president of the 
Graham Paper Company, is deal- 
ing with problems in connection 
with paper manufacture. Dr. E. 
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O. Merchant, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, has charge of the 
records and studies relative to pa- 
per consumption. Mr. Clark, the 
paper sharp of the U., S. Bureau 
of Standards, handles the tech- 
nical questions relative to paper 
production that may have bearing 
upon paper consumption. 

In answer to an inquiry from 
Printers’ INK, it was stated this 
week that the War Industries 
Board has no intention of over- 
looking catalogue users, poster 
advertisers or any other consum- 
ers of paper in its present cam- 
paign to induce rigid economy in 
the production of printed matter. 
It was stated that the - officials 
fully realized that it would be im- 
practicable to pick out one or two 
groups of paper consumers and 
demand the introduction of econ- 
omies if other groups in the same 
general field were allowed to op- 
erate without restriction. The 
War Industries Board is counting 
upon the voluntary or compulsory 
reductions in the production of 
many classes of luxuries, semi- 
luxuries, conveniences, etc., to re- 
strict automatically the size and 
circulation of many catalogues, 
pamphlets, price-lists, folders, etc. 
However, an attempt will be made 
to bring about some measure of 
economy in the case of all adver- 
tising literature. Considerable 
savings are counted upon by the 
use of lighter-weight papers than 
have heretofore been employed. 
For instance, the advertiser who 
has been using 60-pound paper 
for his catalogue will henceforth 
be urged to use 50-pound paper. 
Similarly reduction in the weight 
of catalogue covers is to be coun- 
seled. 


Advertising Essential to a War- 
ring Democracy 


In democracies, where the power to 
govern is vested in the governed, adver- 
tising is an especially useful and neces- 
sary instrument in organizing the peo- 
ple to cope with the well co-ordinated 


forces of autocracy. Without the in- 
fluence of advertising, there is no 
telling where the Allies, unprepared as 
they were for the war, would be to-day. 
—P. S. Florea, Executive Manager 
A. A. C. of W., at San Francisco Co 
vention. 
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Pleased Customers 


—the printer’s most 
valuable asset 


Every successful printer considers the good 
will of his customers the most valuable asset of 
his business. 


Much of it may be developed from the sug- 
gestions those printers are able to make their 
customers, the advice and service they can 
render: Suggest that by the use of 


Transcript Bond 


the business man can make his letters and stationery a 
powerful advertising force that will bring tangible 
results at small cost. 


TRANSCRIPT BOND backs up the printer. It 
makes good for him. It makes the business man the 
printer’s pleased customer. 


Ask for samples. We'll gladly send folio sheets 
for the purpose of testing, if you but ask for them. 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 


General Sales Office 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Mills Western Sales Office 
Bangor, Maine 1223 Conway Building 
Lincoln, Maine Chicago, Ill. 

Distributors 

J. Francis Hock & Co., Baltimore, Md. Molten Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corporation, Boston, C. H. Robinson Co., Portland, Me. 

Mass. Blake, McFall Co., Portland, Ore. 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co., Southern Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 
Chicago, Il. Blalte, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cal. : ‘ American Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Manhattan Card & Paper Co., New York, Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., Spo- 
N. Y. kane, Wash. 
Union Card & Paper Co., New York, Acme Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

N.Y. Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co., Ta- 
W. F. Nackie Paper Co., Milwaukee, coma, Wash. 

Wis. Barkwell-Phillips Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
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ECENTLY I asked some of the leading advertisers and 

advertising agents why they did not use Sunday papers. 
One agent, who has been buying space for over twenty-five 
years, surprised me with this answer: 


“It takes too long to read a Sunday newspaper.” 


He admitted that Sunday newspaper advertising 
reached the entire family at one shot—that every copy 
went into a different home—that the Sunday newspaper 
had longer life and that it was read more leisurely. 


Then I said to him: 

“How much circulation would a Daily news- 
paper require to equal the number of readers 
of a Sunday newspaper entering 350,000 
homes P” 


“T never thought of that before,” he replied. 


To a food advertiser I put this inquiry: 

“What day of the week are you most certain 
that women read the newspapers P” 
“Sunday,” he said quickly. 

“Then why do you not use Sundays?” I queried. 

This was his answer : 

“We have never used Sunday newspapers. 
When we started in business, the Daily papers car- 
ried very little retail advertising, so we used them 
exclusively to get good positions.” 

It is true that the Sunday newspapers have always, and 
still carry the greater volume of retail advertising. It is also 
true that with the extension of trolley systems came more and 
bigger department stores and more and more retail advertising. 


Massachusetts Rhode Island Maine 


236,509 45,230 21,269 
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And it is also true that the newspapers now print 
proportionately much more advertising, to their total space, 
on certain week days, than they do on Sundays. 


I believe that if national advertising men made a new 
and close study of newspaper advertising conditions, they 
would, on once-a-week schedules, 


rs and 
apers. 
ty-five 
Use Sundays. 
On twice a week schedules, 
Use Sundays and Wednesdays. 
tising On three times a week schedules, 
copy Use Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


I would like to receive constructive suggestions showing 
the value of Sunday newspaper advertising. $500.00 will be 
paid for the ten best letters from men and women actively 
connected with the advertising of national products as follows: 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Fourth Prize 
Fifth Prize 
Sixth to Tenth Prize, each 
Put your name and address on the carbon copy and send it in a plain 
sealed envelope attached to the original copy, which is to be free from 
any marks of identification. After the ten best letters are agreed upon, 
the envelopes containing the duplicates will be opened to find the names 
of the winners. This method insures a square deal. 
Letters must be received by Sept. Ist, 1918, at 82 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Manager. 


veliser and American 
ti 0® y States 


months ending April Ist, 1918 
Vermont Connecticut Total 


9,621 338,999 
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MORNING 


The Oldest and Foremost Newspaper of 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Billion Dollar City 
Sells for 2c. a copy DAILY and 5c. SUNDAY 


Its subscription rates have always been the highest in Balti- 
more; its advertising rates have always been the lowest per 
thousand of circulation. 

With its high-class circulation and low advertising rates, 
advertisers are sure to get the best results. Rather than in- 
crease advertising rates and throw the burden for increased 
costs on its advertisers, The American instead raised the sell- 
ing price from 1 cent to 2 cents per copy. 


Ghe Baltimore Sta? 


Is the Fastest Growing Afternoon Newspaper of Baltimore 








It is a favorite with the women—carrying many features of 
interest to the home. It gives more news of interest to women 
than any newspaper in the city. Baltimore’s largest depart- 
ment store now uses its columns to the exclusion of The News, 
receiving splendid results. 

The AMERICAN and The STAR are the two strongest 
Republican papers in the State of Maryland and the ONLY 
Republican papers of Baltimore. 

An exceptional advertising buy is The American in the morn- 
ing and The Star in the evening—both papers can be used at 
will to suit the advertiser at attractive combination advertising 
rates. 

The population of Baltimore from present estimate is 578,000 
(123,000 families) and within the local territory (City and 
Suburbs) 600,000 (128,000 families). The American and Star, 
daily, reach 71% of the homes in the city and 81% in the 
local territory. 

For further information address our foreign advertising rep- 
resentatives, 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


ee RE Ps Sos La bisy og ed ob ics ous sh ewae mins New York, N. Y. 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 
11 Lafayette Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 























Letters That Hold the Customer 


A Notable Illustration Is the Correspondence of a Well-known Glove 
House 


By Homer J. Buckley 


Of Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago 


Portion of address at the San Fran- 
cisco Convention, A. A. C. o 
¢ you want to get a shock— 

send for the files of your Claim 
and Adjustment Department and 
read over the carbon copies of 
the correspondence of that day— 
and see how your customers are 
being treated. If you don’t find 
a need for “Better Letters”’—the 
kind that will hold the customer, 
then your house is an exception. 

You will, more likely, find cold, 
curt, blunt, ‘“You-have-no-right- 
to-complain” letters written to 
your customers—customers that 
perhaps have been buying ‘Yor 
years from you. 

You will find eight-paragraph 
letters written to customers— 
seven paragraphs devoted to rea- 
sons why the customers should not 
get an allowance, and probably 
winding up in the eighth para- 
graph, giving them the allowance. 
And by the time your customer 
has read the seven paragraphs he 
is so mad he doesn’t want the al- 
lowance given in the eighth para- 
graph. 

If you are going to make an al- 
lowance, for goodness sake, make 
it right off the bat, and have the 
customer feeling right at the start. 

“Holding the Customer” means 
establishing a follow-up system in 
your business, and one of the very 
first steps is the compiling and 
maintenance of an active and in- 
active list of your customers— 
your ledger records for a year or 
two years back—if you please. 

Why is it that customers be- 
come inactive? How many busi- 
ness men ever stop to analyze this 
important angle of their business? 

Here is what, one big retail spe- 
cialty house found in checking 
back its sales record for eighteen 
months, and compiling a list of 
active and inactive accounts—tak- 
ing as a basis any customer who 


had not purchased within a year 
as an inactive account: 

Out of a total of 2,800 elite 
customer names, they found 300 
inactive. Why had they stopped 
buying? A carefully prepared 
letter was sent to each name, 
making inquiry as to why they 
had discontinued buying. 

This letter was signed by the 
president of the firm, with a self- 
addressed stamped envelope en- 
closed. One hundred and ninety- 
six replies were received and they 
were tabulated, and the answers 
classified in order as follows: 

47—Indifference of Salesmen 

24—-Attempts at Substitution 
18—Errors 

18—Tricky Methods 

17—Slow Deliveries 

16—Over-insistence of Salesmen 

16—Insolence of Employees 
13—Unnecessary Delays in Service 
11—Tactless Business Policies 
9—Bad Arrangement of Store 
6—Refusal to Exchange Purchases 
1—Poor Quality of Goods 

Only one answer has to do 
with merchandise—while all 
the others discontinued as cus- 
tomers because of dissatisfaction 
with service in its broad sense. 

This was a startling revelation 
for this house, and a plan was in- 
augurated at once to maintain, as 
a permanent policy of the house, 
a careful follow-up on all inac- 
tive accounts. 

Customers change from one 
house to another for some of the 
most petty reasons imaginable— 
and mistakes and dissatisfaction 
are bound to occur just as long 
as we have to deal with the hu- 
man element in business. 

There never was a better time 
than now, as an economical meas- 
ure of safety and conservation in 
selling, for every business insti- 
tution to give closer attention to 
a plan of “Holding the Customer” 
—and to persistently follow-up all 
accounts and keep them active. 
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Among other things it means 
training your correspondents in 
the Claim, Adjusting and Credit 
Department in the art of better 
letter writing. If there were ever 
a class of people who need this 
training, it’s the claim and credit 
men. 

The type of letters issued by 
these departments of business 
houses to-day, do more damage 
than the sales and advertising de- 
partments can repair in years. 

One of the big glove manufac- 
turing and jobbing houses of 
Chicago—Francis T. Simmons & 
Company—has made quite a suc- 
cess in following-up inactive ac- 
counts—in fact, they keep ever- 
lastingly at it—with a series of 
sales letters, offering special mer- 
chandise inducements. Early last 
fall they sent out the following 
letters to 1,400 customers—deal- 
ers—mostly general store mer- 
chants in small towns, who had 
not purchased for over a year. 
They received 385 replies and a 
total of $10,500 in orders. It cost 


less than $100 to send out the let- 
ters, postage and all. 
Here’s the letter: 


Ever had a good customer suddenly 
quit buying goods in your store? If so, 
what did you do? You waited until you 
saw him again and then said, frankly: 
“We haven’t seen you in ‘the store 
lately, Mr. Jones. What, if anything, is 
the matter?” 

You went at him straight from the 
shoulder in an attempt to find the real 
reason why he quit you. Then Mr. 
Jones probably Song you equally frankly 
his reasons. If his complaint was a just 
one and you had made a mistake, or had 
been wrong—we’re none of us perfect— 
you did your level best to make amends. 

That is just the attitude in which I 
am writing you this morning. I can’t 
see you face to face, but I can talk with 
you. We haven’t had an order from you 
for some time and I would certainly ap- 
preciate it if you told me “right out in 
meeting’ why not. If any department 
of this business has failed you I want 
to know it. 

The fact that this business isn’t per- 
fect is surely not due to any lack of 
effort on our part, or because we aren’t 
trying to make it so. Changing war 
conditions have not as yet found us un- 
prepared to take care of our trade. And, 
furthermore, never have we lost sight 
of our customer’s interests. We will be 
in business after the war and will need 
customers then more than we _ need 
goods, even though just now it’s the 
other ‘way. 

Just put yourself in my place for a. 


minute or so. Turn this sheet over now, 
and answer this letter as you would 
like to have it answered if you had 
written it. Don’t mince words. Give it 
to me “hot off the bat.” Enclosed is a 
stamped envelope to make an answer 
convenient. 

I am looking forward to hearing from 
you with the keenest interest. 

Very sincerely, 


P.S.—I am enclosing two yellow order 
blanks. If, as I sincerely hope, nothing 
whatever is wrong, and you have merely 
overlooked filling in your stock, these 
blanks will be an easy way for you to 
tell us your needs. Any gloves that we 
send you must please you, your sales 
people and your customers, or we do not 
expect you to keep them. 


Note particularly that the ap- 
peal for the order was in the post- 
script of the letter, indicating that 
the letter was read all the way 
through. 

This is the type of a letter that 
gets close to your customer— 
makes friends—and brings him 
back in the fold again—perma- 
nently. 

W. B. Simmons, the author, has 
certainly shown by the above let- 
ter that he understands the three 
fundamental elements in the art 
of writing sales letters, namely: 

lst—Those which appeal to the 
emotions. 

2d—Those_ which 
the intellect. 

3d—Those which appeal to the 
will, but, more than anything else, 
it was the “Personal Play” in 
this letter that was responsible 
for the volume of business se- 
cured. 


appeal to 


Old Beds Must Do for Present 


Manufacture of brass beds during 
the war should be discontinued, to 
conserve brass to meet the military 
requirements, the amount of steel used 
in other metal beds should be cur- 
tailed, and the public should be asked 
to “draw from their attics and other 
hiding places” stocks of surplus fur- 
niture, so as to meet the civilian re- 
quirements until peace comes. 

his is the announcement of the 
War Industries Board, made last week 
and based on conclusions reached be- 
tween officials of the Board and a com- 
mittee representing manufacturers of 
metal beds and _ supplies. 

Need for beds in cantonments, mo- 
bilization camps, and army posts in 
this country and camps in France and 
for war workers in congested indus- 
trial centres were reasons given for 
the conclusions. 








Censorship of “Help Wanted” 
Advertising On the Way 


Publishers Incidentally Air Their Grievances Toward the Government’s 
Anti-Advertising Attitude—Effect on Newspapers 


HE National Government last. 

week made a definite demand 
upon publishers that “Help 
Wanted” advertising be censored. 
Officials at Washington told a big 
delegation of newspaper publish- 
ers and representatives of the 
business press that it was quite 
useless for the Government to ad- 
vertise, say for aircraft workers, 
if a candy manufacturer was per- 
mitted to have space in the adjoin- 
ing column for a bid for fifty 
chocolate dippers with such al- 
lurements as “high wages” and 
“favorable conditions of employ~ 
ment.” In short, the blame for 
much of the present disastrous 
“labor recruiting” was laid at the 
door of competitive “help wanted” 
advertising. 

Publishers who listened to the 
Government’s plea for advertis- 
ing censorship, voiced by the lead- 
ing officials of the United States 
Employment Service, supported 
by representatives of the War In- 
dustries Board, found able spokes- 
men in Charles H. Taylor, Jr., 
of the Boston. Globe, and Norman 
E. Mack, of the Buffalo Times. 
They raised the question of what 
was to compensate publishers for 
their loss of revenue as the re- 
sult of this new demand on the 
part of the Government and grad- 
ually, in the course of a discussion 
that developed, aired in all its 
phases the grievances of pub- 
lishers against the Federal organi- 
zation for treating advertising as 
a non-essential. Thus what started 
out merely as a new request from 
Uncle Sam for advertising co- 
operation and support developed 
in its later stages into a most in- 
teresting and significant inquest 
into the anti-advertising attitude 
of the Government and what is to 
be done about it. 

With no direct insinuation that 
publishers have gone just about as 
far as they can afford to go in 


advertising donations and free 
publicity service for war purposes, 
the publishers nevertheless em- 
phasized strongly the fact that in 
England and other Allied coun- 
tries the Governments are paying 
for advertising. It was pointed 
out, specifically, that when in 
Great Britain there developed a 
situation identical with that which 
has lately taken form in the 
United States, whereby private 
employers were advertising for 
labor in hot rivalry with the Gov- 
ernment, the Government bought 
enough space in the newspapers 
to compensate the publishers for 
their loss in throwing out the 
private advertising that was found 
to have a tendency to upset the 
labor market. 


AFTER FIRST INSERTION “NEWS” 
BECOMES “ADVERTISING” 


Newspaper publishers in their 
talks with the Department of 
Labor and War Industries offi- 
cials said very frankly that the 
newspapers are willing to run a 
first statement free, but that they 
believe repetitions should be paid 
for. They also spoke very feel- 
ingly of the fact that the Govern- 
ment seemingly has plenty of 
money to spend for advertising by 
means of circulars, posters, pam- 
phlets and by personal solicitation, 
while the campaign could in every 
instance be made much more efh- 
ciently and economically by direct 
newspaper and periodical adver- 
tising. 

Roger W. Babson, who, in his 
capacity of Chief of the Division 
of Information and Education of 
the Department of Labor, en- 
gineered the advertising confer- 
ence, told the publishers that he 
was not opposed to many of their 
suggestions, but on the contrary 
was very sympathetic with some 
of their contentions. He remarked 
that experience in his own busi- 
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ness had proved that newspaper 
and magazine advertising if ju- 
diciously used is often more eco- 
nomical than circular letters or 
personal solicitation and “if pa- 
pers can be selected in a cold- 
blooded businesslike manner” he 
favored the Department of Labor 
using paid advertising for certain 
of its work, 

In discussions during the con- 
ference and in private conversa- 
tions afterward it was admitted 
that the United States Govern- 
ment is bound to be placed re- 
peatedly in a very humiliating 
position in consequence of its 
present policy of begging dona- 
tions of space if not from pub- 
lishers at least from private ad- 
vertisers. For instance, it was 
cited that here is the Department 
of Labor at odds with Armour & 
Co. over a strike situation, while 
another branch of the national 
Government is scoring Armour 
sharply for alleged profiteering 
and yet various prominent adver- 
tising mediums will next month 
carry a full page advertisement 
paid for by Armour in behalf of 
the Government’s war aims. 

In spite of the manifestations 
of sympathy for publishers be- 
cause of Uncle Sam’s parsimony 
with respect to advertising, the 
Labor Department officials were 
insistent that there must be an 
end forthwith to the free-for-all 
policy in labor advertising. It 
was stated that the newspapers, 
business journals and other pe- 
riodicals would be requested not 
to take advertising which results 
in stealing or unnecessarily trans- 
porting men from one territory to 
another or which results in an 
unnecessary turnover among in- 
dustries engaged in war work. 
Strong recommendation was made 
to the effect that the best results 
would be obtained both for the 
newspapers and for industry by 
the use exclusively of a standard 
form of advertising, the same to 
be limited to firms certified to by 
the United States Employment 
Service and to employment agents 
licensed by this Service. 

The point was raised by Nor- 
man E. Mack that important work 


was to be done in the standardi- 
zation of wages and that such 
standardization should be carried 
on in connection with, if not pre- 
liminary to, regulation of adver- 
tising. He was assured by John 
B. Densmore, Director-General of 
the Employment Service that a 
committee is now at work on 
standardization of wages. Wil- 
liam E. Hall, head of the United 
States Public Service Reserve, ex- 
plained that it was desired to pre- 
pare and promulgate by August 1 
a set of resolutions which pub- 
lishers will be asked to follow in 
accepting advertisements for la- 
bor. In order, therefore, to get 
the matter in shape it was de- 
cided that a committee of three, 
representing the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and 
the Associated Business Papers, 
and headed by Charles H. Taylor, 
Jr., a director of the first-men- 
tioned organization, should en- 
deavor to work out a plan. 

Publishers who participated in 
the conference included Eugene 
W. Farrell, Newark -Evening 
News; Cecil D. Gregg, St. Louis 
Times; E. H. Butler, Buffalo 
Evening News; H. S. Scott, De- 
troit News; Charles H. Taylor, 
Jr., Boston Globe; William Simp- 
son, Philadelphia Bulletin; E. L. 
Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; 
C. H. Fentress, Cleveland Press; 
John S. McCarrens, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; S. M. Williams, 
New York World; W. E. Mac- 
farland, Chicago Tribune; E. I. 
Bacon, Philadelphia Inquirer; T. 
R. Williams, Pittsburgh Press; 
Jesse H. Neal, Associated Busi- 
ness Papers; Fleming Newbold, 
Washington Star; Paul Patter- 
son, Baltimore Sun; Norman E. 
Mack, Buffalo Times; John Stew- 
art Bryan, Richmond News- 
Leader; L. B. Palmer, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, etc. 


Herman Philipson has resigned as 
head of the Division of Advertising of 
the National War Savings Committee, 
Washington, to join the United States 
Marine Corps. Before going to Wash- 
ington he was for eight years manager 
of advertising of the Dallas, Texas, 
Times-Herald. 
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LETTERS OF 
DAIRY JOHN 


LeTrer No. 2 





Dear Mr. Advertiser: 

I.have often wondered when the advertising 
fraternity, as a class, will wake up to the 
necessity of studying Circulation Methods? 

As I call to mind some of the numerous 
circulation "lures" that are held out to we 
farmers, I am impressed with the thought that 
no plan or scheme is too radical that holds 
forth any promise of volume, 

How long can these practices continue? 

How long will it be before publishers will 
build their circulations upon rational and 
sound business principles? Sooner or later, 
the stern reality of diminishing returns will 
teach the advertiser that Circulation Methods 
largely determine advertising results. 

There are notable publications of great 
merit that during this period of "volume mania" 
have turned a deaf ear to the song of the 
"Circulation Siren". They have hewn to the 
line, building their circulations upon the 
rock of "Quality", and steadfastly refusing to 
turn aside for temporary preferment and gain. 

As a humble dairy farmer, and one who has 
a vital interest in everything pertaining to 
the Dairy industry, permit me to state that 
when the roll is called of this small but dic- 
tinguished group that. HOARD'S DAIRYMAN is 
entitled to stand forwafd and answer "Present". 


Yours truly, Marep faoton 
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- CIGARETTE 


Drala etiBaesctyicemany (al 
Toasted LUCKY STRIKE! 
(ook/ny makes them 
both delicious 


The Quickest 


HE old saying has it that the quic 
Food Route. It has been contend 
the easiest job of all. Other advert: 
and analyze for ‘‘audience’’ and ‘‘classa 
has everybody for an audience, because 


These Lucky Strike Car Cards do four 
of space is devoted to emphasizing a deff} 
effective and direct appeal to MEN (them 
universal appeal of cooking they enlist 
sexes (the secondary audience). (4) Thes 
and life-like colors, in the Street Cars, i 
readers of all other mediums. 


Everybody around the dinner table at n 
—It’s Toasted. 


STREET RAILWAY¥SBD 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME 
Borland Bldg., Chicago Candler Bi 


IKE CIGARET1 


Fine baked potato! | 
i Toasted LUCKY STRIKE! 
ng Makes them 
both delicious 


It's Toaste: 
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IGARETTE 


Little brown Sausages ! Tender, juicy Steak! 

loasted LUCKY STRIKE ! Toasted LUCKY STRIKE! 
yg makes them Cooking makes them 

both delicious both delicrous 


's Toasted | It's toasted 


to Win a Man 


way to win a man’s heart is via the 
hat the Food-product Advertiser has 
shave to search around, and study, 
yal’’?; but the Food-product Advertiser 


ybody eats. 

(1) Every inch 
fe Basic Plan. (2) They make the most 
wmimary audience). (3) And through the 

active interest of others, all ages—both 
wempting food-dishes in their actual size 
wal constantly and intimately to the 


knows about Lucky Strike Cigarette 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


CKY STRIKE 


otras riveealtitom @ey sieve 
Ibasted LUCKY STRIKE ! 
makes them 
th deficrous 


CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO. N. Y. 
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Sales Periodicals That 
Do Sell Goods 


One reason why sales periodicals (house 
organs) can be made to seil goods so effec- 
tively is the fact that they are periodical. 


The sales magazine that is intelligently 
planned and properly written will sell goods 
at lower cost than any other form of direct 
advertising, because 


—it covers large territory as easily as small 
territory, 
—it has dignity and impressiveness and per- 
sonality, 


—it takes your sales story to men that per- 
sonal salesmen could not or might not get 
to see, 


—it tells your sales story the way you want 
it told, shows pictures, if need be, and 
usually is read by a sc -ond or third man be- 
fore it is discarded. 

Of course, we are talking about sa/es periodicals 
that are out of the ordinary, the kind that have 
proved themselves for a score or more of our cus- 
tomers, the kind you have long wanted to use if you 
had known where to get it. 


Let us fit one to your business. 


**S-N-P,°* our own sales magazine, shows 
we believe in our own prescriptions. 
May we send it? 


Saturpay NicuT Press, Ine. 
Detroit U*S:A 


Printers 
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How Should Space 
Measured Under 
Zone Postal Law? 


Be 


Publishers Do Not Agree as to 
Method—Some Exclude Margins 
—Others Do Not—Publishers’ 
Own Advertisements Regarded 
the Same as Those Paid For 


cy= of the provisions of the 
Zone Postal Law that is 
differently construed by publish- 
ers is that relating to the measur- 
ing of advertisements, the rate for 
which is much greater than for 
reading matter. If a newspaper 
or periodical contains only 5 per 
cent of advertising it can be 
mailed at the straight reading- 
matter rate. When it contains 
more, the publisher must file with 
the postmaster a report showing 
the proportion of advertising car- 
ried and the amount due on copies 
circulating in the different zones. 
For the portion devoted to read- 
ing matter the rate is 1% cents 
a pound, or fraction thereof for 
all zones. For advertising mat- 
ter the rate for the first and sec- 
ond zones is 1% cents a pound; 
for the third, 1% cents; for the 
fourth, 2 cents; for the fifth, 2% 
cents; for the sixth, 2%4 cents; 
for the seventh, 3 cents, and for 
the eighth, 3% cents a pound. 

What is bothering some of the 
publishers is this: How shall the 
advertising be measured? 

In a bulletin sent to members 
of the Periodical Publishers’ As- 
sociation, John Adams Thayer, 
the executive secretary, says: 

“We hold that the actual space 
occupied by advertisements should 
be the basis for determining the 
percentage of advertising, and 
matter other than advertising. In 
buying a page the advertiser buys 
not the full superficial size of the 
page, including the margins, but 
only the type measure covered; 
in purchasing a certain number 
of lines he buys only that type 
space and not any space between 
columns measured laterally -or 
space between advertisements 
measured longitudinally. 


“Tt does not seem to our: pub- 
lishers that it is the intent of the 
law or of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment to charge the advertising 
rate of postage on any part of 
the paper in a publication other 
than the paper occupied by adver- 
tising. In other words, if a pub- 
lication inserts a certain amount 
of advertising in any issue, the 
higher rate of postage should lie 
solely on the space occupied. 
Otherwise the percentage of ad- 
vertising will be from 5 to 15 per 
cent more than the publisher ac- 
tually inserts.” 

A majority of the members of 
the Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation are following this inter- 
pretation of the law in com- 
puting the volume of advertising. 

Among the newspaper publish- 
ers there is a division of opinion 
as to the proper method of meas- 
urement. One New York publisher 
takes the ground that the proper 
way to measure advertisements 
under the Postal Zone Law is to 
reckon by pages, so many columns 
to the page. “Looks like nickel 
paring to measure in any other 
way,” he said. “I don’t believe in 
trying to put one over on the Gov- 
ernment by excluding margins. 
The margins go with the ads 
even though no charge is made 
for them. 

The New York Times, the New 
York World and several other 
dailies measure the space actually 
occupied by the type matter of the 
advertisements and compare it 
with the space occupied by all 
other matter, including the mar- 
gins. In following this plan the 
space devoted to advertisements 
is computed in square inches, the 
total of which is compared to the 
total of other matter based on 
the full superficial area of the 
pages. 

Which of these two methods 
of measuring advertising matter 
will be recognized as official has 
not yet been determined. The 
postmaster of New York has 
written a letter to Postmaster- 
General Burleson asking for a 
ruling, but none had been received 
at the time this issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK goes to press. 

































































































































































St. Louis Gives Trophy 
for Club Making War 
Record for 1918-1919 





HE Associated Clubs will 
have another trophy to 
work for during the coming 


year. The Advertising Club of 
St. Louis has offered a bronze 
plaque mounted on mahogany to 
be awarded to the club showing 
the greatest progress and accom- 
plishment in Government co-oper- 
ation along advertising and pub- 
licity lines for the twelve months 
ending June 1, 1919. The terms 
of award are left to the executive 
committee of the Associated 
Clubs. 

In making its offer the St. 
Louis organization says it is 
prompted by the success it has 
had in assisting in local war ac- 
tivities and hopes that the op- 
portunity to secure the trophy 
will arouse the best effort of 
every club and every individual 
member in this work. 

The club accompanied its letter 
with a booklet outlining some of 
the work of the organization dur- 
ing the past year in helping to 
arouse public opinion, to keep the 
reality of the war foremost in 
the people’s minds, and to ac- 
complish specific ends, such as 
the raising of war funds, Govern- 
ment loans, etc. 

“After an analysis of the thir- 
teenth annual convention,” says 
the introduction to this booklet, 
“the Advertising Club of St. Louis 
recognized the need of a body of 
trained and efficient advertising 
men to direct not only municipal 
but also national war activities 
along publicity lines, that the best 
results might be obtained, effort 
conserved and overlapping of ac- 
tivities avoided.” 

A committee on Government co- 
operation was formed, which, 
with the “Forward St. Louis 
Committee” proved important fac- 
tors in the publicity for all muni- 
cipal and national war work in 
St. Louis and the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District. 

Among the features suggested 
by members at various times in 
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the year were a series of exhibit 
trains carrying war displays and 
trophies, sent out into the rural 
communities, and a statue, “Amer- 
ica Defending Civilization,” erect- 
ed on Twelfth street, as a visual 
memory jogger that this country 
is at war. This statue cost $3,000, 
paid for by popular subscriptions 
ranging from 10 cents to $25, 
6,800 individuals contributing. 
In the Third Liberty Loan cam- 
paign thirty-one of the thirty-four 
members of the publicity commit- 
tee of the Eighth Federal Reserve 
District were club members. 
Thirty-four of its members are 
in the armed forces of the United 
States and one serves in an im- 
portant capacity at Washington. 





Prizes for Canadian Artists for 
Victory Loan Posters 


The Victory Loan Publicity Com- 
mittee, now at work preparing for the 
next Loan which is scheduled for the 
early fall, has decided to offer several 
prizes to Canadian artists for designs 
for posters to be used in the next cam- 
paign. i 

The prizes will be donated by promi- 
nent citizens, and will be as follows: 
The prize for the best poster sub- 
mitted will be a $1,000 Victory Bond; 
for the second best a $500 bond, and a 
$250 bond for the third. All other 
posters accepted by the committee will 
be paid for with $100 bonds. All de- 
signs submitted will become the prop- 
erty of the Victory Loan Committee, 
and will be subject to change or modi- 
fications as the committee sees fit. De- 
signs will not be received by the com- 
mittee later than July 25, and drawings 
must be submitted to R. A. Stephenson, 
26 King Street East, Toronto. 

While no announcement has been 
made regarding the manner of handling 
the coming loan, rumor has it that it 
will be for $500,000,000 and will be ad- 
vertised as extensively as in former 
campaigns. 





Luncheon to David D. Lee 


The New York Advertising Club gave 
a luncheon on July in honor of 
David D. Lee, of Lee & Williamson, 
who is going abroad as a Y. M. C. A. 
field secretary. The presence of 150 
members was a testimonial to Mr. Lee’s 
popularity. The guest of honor was 
presented by the club members with a 
wrist watch and a bag of silver cart- 
wheels to be used abroad as Mr. Lee 
sees fit. Col. Frank P. Holland, of 
Dallas, Texas, through Sam Leith, gave 
him a fountain pen. Mr.- Lee expects 
to sail for his new field of activity 
next week. He is the sixth member of 
the club to enlist in Y. M. C. A. work. 
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IRON 


The Bulwark 


ITHOUT the stee] industry, the 
German onslaught on civilization 
would have been irresistible 


Without steel there could be no guns, no 
battleships, no troopships, no railways, 
no uniforms—tailored on machines of 
iron and steel—no barb wire, no aero- 
a '/. to list only a few of War's essen- 
tials. 


The demands have been urgent—un- 
paralleled—but the industry has respond- 
ed nobly. Not content with working with 
present facilities day and night, the iron, 
steel, foundry, machinery and metal- 
working industry has built additions, 
branch plants, developed new organiza- 
tions, and in short has expanded to an ~ 
unprecedented degree. 


Brain, brawn and steel are making it possible to 

url mountains of metal across No Man's Land. 
The steel industries give voice to Democracy's de- 
fiance of Autocracy. : 


The WORN GREATEST 


239 W.59"ST., 
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HE lron Age is the business bible 

of this field. The men in whom is 
vested the buying authority are contin- 
ually thumbing over its advertising pages 
in their search for sources of supply. If 
you can meet their requirements, adver- 
tise the fact in our pages. 


At the moment, The Iron Age is in posi- 
tion to render singular service to the for- 
ward-looking manufacturer who wants 
to build for his business a solid founda- 
tion of confidence and good-will. To the 
manufacturer who is as much concerned 
with the condition of his order books five 
and ten years hence as with their present 
status, we offer’ you our pages for the 


directing of trade ‘opinion along desired 
lines, for the education of the field to all the uses of 
his products, for the establishment of prestige. 


Now when the advertising pages are being studied 
more carefully than at any time before in our entire 
sixty-three years’ history, is the time when The Iron 
Age is worth most. 


USINESS PAPER, 
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Lhe Only 
New York. 


opies- 


orn Covermment 
i Order 


The New York Tribune will be able to conform to the 
new Government ruling, effective July 15th, without se- 
rious readjustment of its quoted circulation figures. 

On April 9th, 1918, The Tribune fixed 5% as the maxi- 
mum for the return of unsold copies in New York City, 
country circulation being non-returnable—thus anticipat- 
ing the war emergency order. 

This action was taken by The Tribune for the dual pur- 
pose of conservation and the reduction of wasteful over- 
head, which in the end must be met, in part at least, by 
advertisers. 

Actually, unsold Tribunes seldom exceed half the allowed 
maximum, which means to the advertiser: 

When he puts The New York Tribune on his list, he buys 
definitely known QUALITY circulation—the minimum 
figures of which are available NOW. 

Is it not an advantage to know in advance what you are 
buying, and then—get all you pay for? 


Der Gribune 


First to Last the Truth: News—Editorials—Advertisements 














Watch the Shoe Business for Effects 


of Government Regulations | 


The Recently Issued Specifications, Though Few, Will Have Far-reaching 
Consequences—National Advertisers Have Least to Fear 


By Leonard Etherington 


HERE isn’t a manufacturer 

in the country who has not 
given serious, and perhaps troubled 
thought, to the question of how 
he would be affected if the Gov- 
ernment deemed it necessary to 
standardize the product he is 
making. 

The shoe industry will bear 
watching by everybody. Here is 
a star example of a big industry 
closely dependent upon one of the 
chief products needed in the war 
—viz., leather. The Government 
has set about regulating the shoe 
business. To be sure, it is only a 
touch here and a modification 
there. But even so, the effect will 
be fascinating for those in other 
lines to study. Their time may 
come later. 

The recent Government regula- 
tions covering the height, color 
and styles of footwear that may be 
manufactured have made condi- 
tions in the shoe trade far differ- 
ent from any it has faced since the 
war began. These regulations ap- 
ply to all samples made for the 
spring season of 1919, and to all 
shoes cut for manufacture on and 
after October Ist, 1918. They may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The maximum height of 
women’s shoes, both leather and 
fabric, shall not exceed 8 inches. 

2. The maximum height of 
misses’ shoes (sizes 11 to 2) shall 
not exceed 6% inches. 

3. The maximum height of 
children’s shoes (sizes 8% to 11) 
shall not exceed 6 inches. 

4. The maximum height of in- 
fants’ shoes (sizes 4 to 8) shall 
not exceed 5% inches. 

5. The maximum height of but- 
ton shoes for women shall not ex- 
ceed 6% inches. 

6. The maximum height of all 
women’s overgaiters shall not ex- 
ceed 8 inches. 


7. All shoes, both leather and 
fabric, shall be restricted to black, 
white and two shades of tan. Pat- 
ent leather may be black only. 

8. Shoe manufacturers shall not 
for the next six months intro- 
duce, purchase or use any new 
style lasts. They may replenish 
to cover wastage, or to meet re- 
quirements on present lasts now 
in use in the manufacture of shoes. 
This is to be effective at once. 

9. Cartons shall be made either 
of all white or grey paper, with 
the exception of the front label 
and the front flange, which may 
conform with the color now in use. 
No bottom covering, trimming, 
string, fly-sheets or printed tops, 
sides or backs to be permitted on 
cartons. 

There are also regulations as to 
linings, tips and use of old sam- 
ples. 

There were also added the fol- 
lowing additional recommenda- 
tions: 

You are requested, insofar as 
possible, or whenever practicable 
to institute the following methods 
of conservation: 

1. To use economical cutting 
patterns. 

. To co-operate with retailers 
and wholesalers to restrict the re- 
turn of merchandise. 

3. To reduce the number of 
new boot samples for women, to 
be made for spring season of 1919. 

4. To discourage the purchase 
or order of unnecessary sample 
pairs of shoes for future buying. 

5. To encourage the sale of 
low cut and low effects. 

6. To discourage the use of all 
button shoes, and not to introduce 
new Style button shoes. 

Some queer notions have crept 
into print as to what the regu- 
lations require. One very pre- 


valent idea is that the height 
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of the heels of women’s shoes is 
limited to a single inch. That, of 
course, is nonsense. The new 
regulations have been formulated 
to save leather, and not for 
reasons of health or esthetics. 
High heels are mainly props, and 
are not made of leather, but of 
composition or wood, and covered 
with paint or enamel. As a mat- 
ter of fact, high-heeled shoes con- 
sume less leather than do the 
common sense ones. : 


NO STANDARD SHOES CALLED FOR 


Many people have also come to 
the erroneous conclusion that the 
Government has gone a step fur- 
ther and established rules for 
making standardized footwear, as 
has been done in several Euro- 
pean countries. The standardized, 
or Liberty Shoe, as it has already 
been dubbed, has not arrived as 
yet. Foresighted manufacturers 
are preparing for its advent, how- 
ever, and some have even gone 
so far as to make sample shoes 
to conform to what the Govern- 
ment footwear is expected to be, 
if it should be deemed necessary 
to have it made in this country. 

Shoe manufacturers and the 
trade in general are hoping that 
the present regulations will suf- 
fice to conserve leather. and other 
materials used in the manufacture 
of shoes, so as to make unneces- 
sary any further restrictions. 
They are particularly averse to 
having standard shoes introduced 
in this country, because reports 
from England and other coun- 
tries, which have tried them do 
not speak favorably of their re- 
ception. 

Another reason why they do 
not want Government made foot- 
wear in this country is because 
the whole shoe industry is pred- 
icated on a very different system 
from that of England, or, in fact, 
of any European country. In Eu- 
rope there is a sharp line of de- 
marcation between the footwear 
and clothing of “the classes and 
the masses.” Here, on the con- 
trary, there is a deeply rooted 
prejudice against anything that 
shall serve as a badge of servi- 
tude. When Mrs. Fifth Avenue 
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steps into her limousine she has 
on a pair of shoes that are quite 
closely imitated by her waiting 
maid and other women servants. 
Her husband’s shoes for ordinary 
wear are likewise matched as 
nearly as maybe by their chauffeur 
and the boy who.delivers grocer- 
ies at the back door. 

These prejudices would make 
it difficult to sell standardized 
shoes, according to many well- 
posted men in the trade. For 
these reasons, and because the 
shoemen as a whole are intensely 
patriotic, they have worked in 
close harmony with the Govern- 
ment officials in drafting the reg- 
ulations now in force. These 
rules are for the purpose of con- 
serving our restricted supply of 
leather, and to prevent certain 
grades, required for army shoes, 
being used for civilian footwear, 
as well as to prevent prices of 
shoes from advancing unduly. 

To conserve steamship space, 
all imports of hides have been 
stopped, except certain weights 
and grades from South America 
and Canada, and such other hides 
as may be allowed to enter from 
time to time. The natural effect 
of such an embargo will be ulti- 
mately to reduce the visible sup- 
ply of leather, and this in turn 
would cause higher prices. The 
Government, however, has placed 
maximum prices on hides for a 
period of ninety days from May 
first, which may be_ extended. 
This is to prevent speculation. 
The officials are now wrestling 
with the question of maximum 
prices for leather, which, by the 
way, they will surely find some 
job. 
There will still be a shortage 
of leather, after the army re- 
quirements are met, and it is to 
conserve this supply, save man 
power in the shoe factories, and 
keep prices within reasonable 
limits, that the new regulations 
have been put into effect. These 
regulations apply to orders for 
the spring and summer of 1919, 

The question before shoe manu- 
facturers is how the.new regula- 
tions are going to affect them as 
regards production, selling and 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper — The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard 
for strength, finish, sizing, color and 
packing is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 
Paper Manufacturers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 
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advertising. In digesting the re- 
strictions, shoe manufacturers 
‘are beginning to realize that with 
maximum prices for hides, and 
strict regulations as to styles, 
lasts, height of women’s and girls’ 
shoes, restriction of colors, and 
enforced economies in materials, 
all shoe manufacturers are placed 
on an equal basis for the first 
time in the history of the trade. 
Under former conditions it can 
be understood that certain manu- 
facturers, having an inside course, 
might get hold of certain grades 
of leather, which might have gone 
into army shoes, and make them 
into civilian footwear. This 
would have enabled a salesman 
representing such a concern to 
use it as a selling argument and 
claim he could supply his custom- 
ers with the same grade of shoes 
as heretofore. Without the pres- 
ent restrictions that would have 
been a mighty strong argument 
for any salesman. But with the 
present Government regulations 
in force, for any manufacturer or 
salesman to represent that he has 
shoes made of materials that 
should have gone into army shoes 
would naturally prove a boomer- 
ang of a very destructive sort. 

It was originally proposed to 
prohibit the making of turned-sole 
shoes during the war, as it was 
said that they required leather 
soles that are in demand for Gov- 
ernment work. The Executive 
Committee of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association and a rep- 
resentation of turn-shoe manufac- 
turers made a very effective pro- 
test. They showed that turn 
shoes can be made from light 
leather not needed for army use, 
and that from the standpoint of 
conservation of man power, more 
pairs per operator can be pro- 
duced of turn shoes than of welt. 
Moreover, if the manufacture of 
turned shoes were prohibited, not 
only would a vast army of men 
and women be put out of employ- 
ment, but the entire burden of 
producing footwear for civilians 
would be thrown on the welt 
method. 

Now, how are the changed con- 
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ditions going to affect the produc- 
tion, sales and advertising of shoe 
manufacturers? One thing is 
certain, just as many pairs of 
shoes will be purchased as before, 
so that demand will not be af- 
fected by the new regulations. 
The restrictions made by the 
Government were practically all 
suggested by a committee made 
up of representatives from vari- 
ous branches of the industry in 
conference with the Government 
officials. In several particulars 
the shoemen went even further 
than the officials thought neces- 
sary at present. 

As the new regulations have 
placed. all manufacturers on a 
more nearly equal basis than ever 
before, the small manufacturer 
will have a far better opportunity 
than he has hitherto enjoyed to 
compete with “big business.” 

These things being equal, ad- 
vertising will naturally have 
greater force and importance 
than ever before. There are to 
be no new lasts introduced for 
the next six months, that is for 
the spring and summer of 1919; 
samples are to be sharply cur- 
tailed; women’s shoes may. not be 
over 8 inches high, and colors are 
limited to black, white and dark 
or medium tan. The new regula- 
tions do not allow for a very wide 
range of styles and patterns. 
Quality will necessarily be a great 
talking point, and those manu- 
facturers who have consistently 
advertised and told the public the 
quality ‘and value of their prod- 
uct are going to reap the result 
of their efforts in larger measure 
than ever. 

Give the same kind of leather 
and other material for making 
shoes to two manufacturers and 
one will produce a work of art 
that will hold its shape and look 
well as long as it can be worn. 
The other man will make just a 
pair of shoes. Under present con- 
ditions the small manufacturer 
who is an artist in his line will 
have better opportunity than ever 
before. 

In like manner, as colors, freak 
styles, new lasts and models are 
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“Gassed!” 


A dentifrice manufacturer has been compelled to ad- 
vertise that his goods are made in this country. Some- 
one spread the report that they were an enemy alien 
product. A maker of an important drug now inserts 
slips in each box to the effect that his tablets are made 
here. He also is a victim of the rumor-monger. 


One hears of many cases where American patriotism 
is tricked by such tales as the competitors of these 
firms circulated. Such ruses (“patriotricks” the denti- 
frice maker calls them!) would evoke amusement and 
wonder were the public cool-headed. 


The Hearst publications are for the moment the 
objects of a teapot-tempest, stirred up by old grudge- 
bearers thru competing publications. The toy tornado 
should not be taken seriously. ‘The men responsible 
for it will live to wonder at themselves. Stirred-up 
frenzies are the same in all ages and run the same 
course. Happily, however, mobs burn newspapers, not 
witches, nowadays! 


If this trading on a country’s anxieties really got any- 
where, stern measures would be in order—but repres- 
sion is not worth while. It is wiser to imitate our boys 
in the trenches when somewhat the same sort of thing 
reaches them—they laugh, put on a respirator, and 
“wait till the clouds (of gas) roll by”! 
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HE introduction of the camera 
wrought a revolution in methods ~ 
of color reproduction, but three 
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all barred, the public will learn to 
seek quality instead of style as 
nowadays. Famed shoes will profit 
by the new conditions. 

I have talked with, or heard 
from, most of the advertising 
managers of the concerns whose 
shoes have been advertised na- 
tionally. Not one of them, so far 
as I can find, contemplates any 
reduction of advertising on ac- 
count of the new regime. There 
are also signs that several new 
national advertisers will enter the 
field before very long. 

Perhaps the feeling and attitude 
of them all is summed up in this 
paragraph from a letter signed by 
Frank L. Erskine, advertising 
manager and a director of the W. 
L. Douglas Shoe Co., of Brockton, 
Mass. He writes, “This company 
will, of course, conform to the 
regulations of the United States 
Government in every particular. 
There will be no change, however, 
in our advertising policy, nor in 
the amount of advertising done.” 

The attitude of the George E. 
Keith Company is likewise inter- 
esting. George H. Leach, director 
of sales, speaks for the company 
as follows: 

“We shall certainly meet these 
regulations in spirit and in fact, 
do it without protest, and forth- 
with. We have the privilege up to 
October 1 to use up supplies on 
hand, and already purchased, and 
naturally we shall do that. From 
that date we shall build shoes ac- 
cording to regulations regarding 
height, patterns, materials, and 
otherwise. 

“As to sales—naturally the regu- 
lations make a simpler line, and 
we expect that our salesmen - will 
carry less samples, and that to a 
degree salesmanship will be some- 
what simplified. Nevertheless, be- 
cause the country is prosperous, 
and the wage-earner has more 
money than ever to spend, we be- 
lieve that retail volume, and so 
manufacturers’ volume, will hold 
up, and that it will simply be a 
matter of selling more goods per- 
haps, as many goods certainly, but 
upon a shorter list of styles or 
lines. 

“Our advertising policy will not 
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materially change, and certainly we 
shall not in any way exploit the 
situation as created by the new 
regulations. We would think ‘it 
proper to work in a phrase now 
and then to tell the consumer that 
shoes offered and sold this fall are 
not subject to the new regulations. 

“Speaking of advertising in the 
large, we are continuing our news- 
paper campaign inaugurated a 
year ago in spite of an oversold 
condition. Obviously we do this 
against the future, and in accord- 
ance with practice of a good many 
houses. We should, perhaps, add 
that we do no direct advertising 
to the consumer, working always 
through the retail stores.” 

As ‘regards selling: there will 
probably at first be some switch- 
ing of accounts. The first thing 
a retailer has been in the habit 
of saying to a salesman who 
called with the new season’s sam- 
ples has been, “Well, have. you 
anything new this season?” And 
the new things have always been 
bought freely by most retailers. 
Not being able to get any new 
lasts or models from his favorite 
line, some retailers will switch to 
another maker, so as to have some 
last or style he has not had be- 
fore. But that will not be a big 
factor and will gradually tone 
down. 

It must be borne in mind that 
while the new regulations vitally 
affect manufacturers right now, it 
will be a long while before the 
effects of the Government’s re- 
strictions will be noticed by the 
consumer. A manufacturer de- 
cides on his new season’s styles 
and lasts months. before they are 
shown to the retailers, and it is 
longer yet before they are stocked 
and sold to the public. 

As a matter of fact, a number 
of manufacturers have decided on 
the lasts they will show next sea- 
son and have already had them 
made in the last factories. This 
applies more particularly to wom- 
en’s shoes. Consequently, it will 
be a long time before the new 
regulations have a marked effect 
on the showings in the windows 
of shoe stores and in retail shoe 
advertising. 
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Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
‘orcester, Mass. 


“Of 69 inquiries received from a six 
advertisement, 7% were from presid¢ 
and owners; 21%, engineers; 414%, ot] 
executives; 11%, purchasing agents; 2 
superintendents and works managers. 


Mathews Grasity Carrier Compan 
Ellwood City, Pa. 

“Te may interest you to know that T 
FOUNDRY heads the list of ‘best p 
ers.’ We placed our half page ad 
you in March and continued to the end 
the year, using ten issues in all. 
records show a total of 126 inquiries. 
average of 123 inquiries per month. 
received orders from 39, or approximat 
31% of the total number e consi 
this a good showing.” 





Camden Forge ones ny 

W. S. Cox Camden, N. J. 
**We consider The Marine Review on¢ 
the best, if not the best, medium 
reaching the marine field. Its method 
handling business is comprehensive 
the tone of the magazine general, w 
is bound. to command close atten 
from the marine field. We feel confid| 
that this magazine has served as a 
dium through which shipbuilders h 
been able to get in touch with us.” 


Hyde Windlass Company 
Bath, Maine 

‘‘We consider Power Boating one of 
best advertising mediums in which 
have advertised our products and th 
that the references made by prospect 
buyers to Power Boating will fully v 
rant this statement.” 


Jas. H. Matthews & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“You are to be congratulated on th 
ice rendered by the DAILY 
TRADE. The various telegrams 
letters received in reply to our advert 
ment convince us that the DAILY 
ad very shortly after it is received.”| 
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FIELDS 
VITAL 
IN THE 

WINNING OF THE WAR 


Iron and steel making and allied in- 
dustries—served weekly by THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW. 

Ship building, operation and main- 
tenance—served monthly by THE 
MARINE REVIEW. 

The casting of all metals—served 
monthly by THE FOUNDRY. 
Transportation via inland water- 
ways. Served monthly by POWER 
BOATING. 


The service rendered by these four 
publications to each of these distinct, 
nationally essential fields — hum- 
ming with business now and for a 
long time to come—is effectively 
supplemented by THE DAILY 
IRON TRADE AND METAL 
MARKET REPORT—a daily news- 
paper offering spot service to all 
fields—both editorially and ‘‘adver- 
tisingly’’. 


The Penton Publishing Co. 
Penton Building CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK—90 West Street 
PITTSBURGH— Oliver Building 
CHICAGO—Peoples Gas Building 
WASHINGTON—Metzerott Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND—Prince’s Chambers 
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New York City is the 
Great Terminal Depot of 
Railroads 

















Just as all roads lead to Rome, so 
every railroad on the American Con- 
tinent practically leads right into 
New York City. There are over 
290,000 persons daily entering or de- 
parting from New York City on pas- 
senger trains. 


This enormous transient trade while 
in New York City spends on an aver- 
age over $10.00 per person. 


At strategic points where traffic is 
densest, you will find the dominant 
24-sheet poster displaying your mes- 
sage in agraphic, understandable way. 


A persistent use of poster advertising 
in New York City, effectively localizes 
the appeal of your national campaign. 


We shall be glad to go over your ad- 
vertising possibilities as they concern 
New York, and tell you frankly what 
our medium can do for you here. 








VAN BEUREN & NEW YORK 
BILLPOSTING CO. 


515 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





















































Sales Policies Run Afoul of Profi- 


teering Charges 


Federal Trade Commission Discovers Unfair Methods in Unexpected 
Quarters 


VERY definite connection has 

been established by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission between 
war-time profiteering and manu- 
facturers’ sales policies that would 
not appear, on the face of things, 
to be likely instruments of inordi- 
nate profit. The Trade Commis- 
sion was recently instructed by 
the U. S. Senate to disclose the 
facts, figures and data in its pos- 
session relative to profiteering. In 
the reply just made the Commis- 
sion declares that an outstanding 
feature of the present situation in 
various lines of business is “the 
trade tendency to increase and to 
maintain prices | against the forces 
of competition.” Incidentally, and 
opportunely in view of popular 
clamor in certain quarters, it is 
brought out that Governmental 
price fixing causes grave inequali- 
ties between producers of the 
same line. 

The Trade Commission has 
taken advantage of three different 
opportunities for ascertaining the 
present range of profits in dif- 
ferent industries. The first op- 
portunity has been afforded by its 
cost-finding operations undertaken 
primarily for the benefit of the 
War Industries Board, the U. S. 
Food Administration, etc. The 
second are the industrial surveys 
that have been undertaken by the 
Commission and, third, are its ac- 
tivities incident to enforcement of 
the laws against unfair methods 
of competition. 

Commercial bribery, which was 
recently revealed by Printers’ INK 
as the insidious foe of advertising, 
is denounced by the Trade Com- 
mission as a factor in the increase 
of the price of supplies to the con- 
sumer. So, too, is price main- 
tenance. With respect to the lat- 


ter the Commission in the report 
just transmitted to the Senate 
says: 


“The trade tendency of 
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manufacturers maintaining the re- 
sale price of wares has contributed 
to holding high the general price 
level and in instances has in- 
creased profits without question. 
The action of the courts and the 
Federal Trade Commission in pro- 
hibition of this policy is becoming 
generally known to the trades and 
will, in our opinion, work a cor- 
rection by opening up some of the 
closed channels of competition.” 


“CHARGE IT UP TO ADVERTISING” 


For advertising men not the 
least interesting sidelight that the 
Trade Commission throws upon 
profiteering is that whereby ad- 
vertising is spotted as one of the 
means to the general end. The 
case of the milling company in 
Kansas City, Mo., that was caught 
by the Commission in the act of 
charging up to advertising expense 
the cost of an automobile given as 
a present is called to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. Such mis- 
representation with respect to ad- 
vertising is cited as one of several 
ruses for bringing about fictitious 
enhancement of costs in cases 
where, as in the case of flour, the 
Government fixes a definite mar- 
gin of profit above costs. 

Discussing the “account jug- 
gling” whereby prices to ultimate 
consumers may be increased the 
Trade Commission explains: “In- 
crease of cost showing on the pro- 
ducers’ books can be accom- 
plished in various ways. The item 
of depreciation can be padded. 
Officers’ salaries can be increased. 
Interest on investment can be in- 
cluded in cost. New construction 
can be recorded as repairs. Fic- 
titious valuations on raw ma- 
terials can be added. And inven- 
tories can be manipulated.” The 
payment of extraordinary salaries 
and bonuses to executives and 
employees comes in for especial 
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denunciation at the hands of the 
Trade Commission, supported by 
some truly startling figures that 
have come into the possession of 
this body. This last angle of the 
question has interest for adver- 
tisers, in that any effort to correct 
the evil by means of drastic legis- 
lation would be liable to hamper 
the operations of manufacturers 
who employ bonuses as an incen- 
tive to salesmanship. ; 

It is set forth in detail in the 
report that a fixed price (as ap- 
plied by Governmental authority 
to the products of an entire in- 
dustry) results in giving a wide 
range of profits. With respect to 
commodities such as steel the 
Commission finds: “Under the 
device of cost plus a margin of 
profit, profits are necessarily great 
in the case of the low-cost mills. 
Thus while the market was pre- 
vented from running away, as it 
would have done undoubtedly if it 
had not been regulated by a fixed 
price, the stronger factors in the 
industry are further strengthened 
in their position and enriched by 
profits that are without prece- 
dent.” 

Viewing the situation broadly 
the trade body expresses the be- 
lief that the most impressive out- 
come of its cost-finding operations 
is found in the revelation of the 
heavy profits made by the low- 
cost concerns under a Govern- 
mental fixed price for the entire 
country. 

Trade practices that have de- 
veloped, peculiarly, as the Com- 
mission finds, by reason of the 
conditions brought about by the 
war are those whereby a con- 
signee refuses goods after ship- 
ment because the market has fall- 
en or a consignor refuses to ship 
on a rising market. 


SEEK TO REMOVE HARM FROM CON- 
TRACTS FOR “FUTURES” 


The U. S. Food Administration 
is endeavoring to effect a partial 
solution of the problems of con- 
tracts for future deliveries by 
specifying a delivery limitation on 
the amounts named in contracts 
for future delivery. As a per- 
manent solution we find the 
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Trade Commission recommending 
the substitution of a standardized 
delivery contract for the so-called 
“guaranteed delivery” and “pro- 
rata delivery” contracts hereto- 
fore in vogue in the canning in- 
dustry and calling for legislation 
that would allow no sale of 
“futures” in the canning industry 
prior to February 1 of any year. 
Even after February 1 it would 
not permit more than 50 per cent 
of the estimated pack in any 
branch of the industry to be dis- 
posed of on contracts dated ahead 
of the time when the maturity of 
the crop would be assured. Fu- 
ture selling in time of rapidly ris- 
ing prices is found to penalize the 
wholesale grocer, especially the 
small wholesale grocer, and it is no 
secret that the Trade Commis- 
sion feels that the position of the 
wholesale grocer is, at best, seri- 
ously threatened by large oper- 
ating expenses which on the one 
hand encourage chain stores and 
mail-order houses, and on the 
other hand encourage the large 
packers to develop distributing 
agencies which eliminate the 
wholesale grocer from the dis- 
tribution chain. 

An interesting indication of a 
manufacturer’s attitude was af- 
forded by a letter which the 
Trade Commission received, inci- 
dent to its profiteering investiga- 
tion, from the Helvetia Milk Con- 
densing Company, one of three 
companies that controls half of the 
entire trade in evaporated and 
condensed milk. This company 
writes: “Most of the price ad- 
vances during the year were made 
by us in self-protection and in an 
effort to keep orders from piling 
up on us beyond our capacity to 
fill. We were compelled on one 
or two occasions to withdraw 
prices and refused to take orders 
except at prices to be determined 
at the date of shipment, this plan 
being adopted on account of the 
necessity for protecting ourselves 
against the unusual and abnormal 
buying.” 


M. F. Miller, formerly’ president of 
the Detroit Colortype Company, has 
joined the Joseph Mack Printing House, 
of Detroit. 
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64,727 was the net paid circulation of 


The Des Moines Capital 


in June 


This is the largest circulation figure ever attained by the Des 
Moines Capital, and is a 27% increase over June of last year. 
This growth has not been due to any special circulation efforts. 
It is a growth due to the meritorious qualities of the paper. 


The biggest thing in the Des Moines Capital at the present time 
is the cable service of the Chicago Daily News. This service, 
supplementing that of the Associated Press, and re-enforced by © 
the service of Frank H. Simonds, makes the Capital the supreme 
war newspaper of Iowa. The Capital too is running the articles 
of Private Peat, has just completed Pat O’Brien’s story, “Out- 
witting the Hun,” publishes about one column a day of soldiers’ 
letters from the front, and from every standpoint satisfies the loyal 
people of Iowa. 


On August 8th the Capital will begin the publication of Mutt 
and Jeff, this comic not having been published in Iowa for several 
years, inasmuch as the rights have been held by the Chicago Daily 
News. Mutt and Jeff will be added to that of Goldberg, Fon- 
taine Fox, Keeping Up with the Joneses, etc. 


The Capital has gained in circulation, and has gained in adver- 
tising every month this year over the same months of last year. 


Any advertiser who wants to sell his goods or his services in Des 
Moines and Iowa can do so with the least expense to himself by 
the use of the Des Moines Capital. 


The Des Moines Capital 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
O’Mara & Ormsbee New York and Chicago Representatives 
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THE RATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


OFFICE AND FACTORY. DAYTON. OMIO 
JOHN H PATTERSON, BRANCH FACTORIES LONDON.ENGLAND BERLIN.GERMANY TORONTO. CANADA CAGLE ADDRESS 
NACARECO-DAYTON™ 


Dayron.On10 June 4, 1918. 


Mr. Harry Levy, 
Universal Film Mfg. Co., 
New-York City. 


Deer Mr. Levy: 

It is a pleasure for ue to thank you for 
the promptrese with which you handled our recent orders 
for pictures. 

Bearing in mind the quality of the work you 
turn out and the personal interest you take in execut- 
ing orders, it goes without saying that we shall be glad, 
indeed, to patronize — firm whenever the opportunity 
afforde itself. 

Willyou please keep us in touch with any- 


thing that ie going on in the moving picture world which 
you think would be of interest to use 


Very truly yours, 


[PO Barra 


Lecture Bureaue 


POF-s0 











This Letter Speaks for Itself 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 
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The Economics of 
Advertising 





(Continued from page 8) 

Even the fact that there are 
certain articles of superior value 
which have attained a large sale 
without advertising does not hurt 
the case for advertising in gen- 
eral. The skeptic often points to 
the Ford car as an indication that 
advertising is not necessary in the 
case of an article of intrinsic 
worth. But there is no need to 
advertise if the demand for your 
product is already great, and you 
are practically alone in a position 
to supply that demand. If you 
were willing to sell legal tender 
five-dollar gold pieces for $4.75, 
you wouldn’t have to do any ex- 
tensive advertising to find a mar- 
ket. Furthermore, an article that 
is as distinctive as the Ford car 
advertises itself every time it ap- 
pears on the street. And it is 
generally considered that the Ford 
car has received a considerable 
amount of free advertising in 
other ways, such as it is receiving 
in this paragraph. Reference 
could be made to higher-priced 
automobiles where advertising has 
played an important part in their 
successful manufacture and mar- 
keting. One might also be tempted 
to speculate on what the demand 
for the Ford car might have been 
if it had been advertised in maga- 
zines and newspapers as much as 
certain other cars. 


MARKETING METHODS TRANSFORMED 


On the whole, advertising has 
undoubtedly been one reason why 
many manufacturers have ceased 
selling to jobbers and gone direct 
to retailers. The results of the 
study made at Yale appear to bear 
this out. In the first place it was 
found that for 155 national ad- 
vertisers, a little over 50 per cent 
of their product was being sold 
through jobbers, a little less than 
40 per cent direct to retailers, and 
about 10 per cent direct to con- 
sumers, largely through manufac- 
turers’ own retail stores. 

Out of 139 manufacturers who 
stated whether they had changed 
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their selling methods during re- 
cent years, twenty-three said they 
had changed from selling through 
jobbers to selling direct to re- 
tailers, and fourteen said that 
they had changed from direct sale 
to selling through jobbers. The 
number who had gone back to 
jobbers is rather large as com- 
pared with the number who had 
forsaken them, but this does not 
affect the general truth that ad- 
vertising tends to lead to more 
direct sale. 

Most of those who had gone 
back to jobbers had expected to 


~ sell through this channel in the 


first place, but when they put their 
branded goods on the market, job- 
bers had refused to handle them, 
and it was therefore necessary for 
the manufacturers to go direct to 
retailers in order to build up their 
distribution. After an effective 
demand had been established, 
their goods were then put through 
the jobbers, who were glad 
enough to handle them. The 
writer knows of at least one in- 
stance where a manufacturer was 
forced to go direct because job- 
bers refused to handle his new 
branded line, and where the man- 
ufacturer adopted this as his per- 
manent policy, in spite of the 
fact that jobbers ultimately began 
to beg for the privilege of hand- 
ling the goods. Jobbers are 
often antagonistic to taking on 
new lines of advertised goods, 
especially if they have their own 
private brands; but frequently 
change their minds when they find 
that the advertised line is a good 
seller. 

What is there about advertising 
that leads manufacturers in some 
cases to drop the jobbers and: 
market their goods direct to re- 
tailers? 

These are the principal reasons: 

1. Manufacturers who adver- 
tise like to be as near consumers 
as possible, so that they can study 
their market, know just where 
their goods are sold (or not sold), 
and find out how the public feels 
about their goods. These things 
cannot be done so effectively when 
selling through jobbers as when 
selling direct to retailers. 
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Jobbers are not likely to co- 
Pe. adequately in pushing ad- 
vertised goods, and in following 
up inquiries. The jobber’s sales- 
man has to sell hundreds of dif- 
ferent items, and he cannot pos- 
sibly give much attention to 
any one manufacturer’s advertised 
line. Neither can he use effec- 
tively all forms of advertising the 
manufacturer may use, such as 
catalogues, dealer helps, _ etc. 
Some manufacturers who sell 
through jobbers overcome _ this 
difficulty by sending their own 
specialty men or missionaries to 
retail stores to talk the goods, 
to arrange window displays and 
often to take orders. In filling 
such orders, jobbers are some- 
times guilty of substituting their 
own brands. 

A more fundamental aspect of 
the jobber’s relation to the adver- 
tising manufacturer is the. fact 


that as the manufacturer assumes 
the function of demand creation, 
and causes the goods to move rap- 
idly, the jobber objects to having 
the margin allowed him reduced, 


even though his selling expenses 
for the article in question have 
also declined. 

3. By selling direct to retailers, 
the manufacturer establishes a 
more permanent body of cus- 
tomers. When selling through 
jobbers, the manufacturer has re- 
latively few accounts, and the loss 
of a single account may be a very 
serious matter. Losses and gains 
of retail accounts are more likely 
to offset each other, and not to 
affect the total volume of business 
of the manufacturer. (This rea- 
son applies to non-advertised as 
well as to advertised goods.) 

4. By selling direct to retailers, 
manufacturers can better control 
retail prices. Producers of ad- 
vertised goods are loath to have 
their prices cut, and under the 
judicial decisions of the past few 
years with regard to price main- 
tenance, manufacturers cannot 
control this matter through job- 
bers. By selling direct to retailers 
they can use their privilege of 
refusing to sell to those who do 
not maintain prices. 

5. Another reason 


that influ- 


ences some manufacturers to sell 
direct is to maintain a system of 
exclusive retailers, something that 
is impossible to do when selling 
through jobbers. In the study 
made at Yale, about half of the 
manufacturers who sell to re- 
tailers reported that they followed 
the plan of selling to only one 
dealer in a town. Some of them 
followed it only in small: towns. 

The policy of selling through 
exclusive retailers is almost’ en- 
tirely a result of advertising, be- 
cause unless a product is branded 
and advertised, no retailer cares 
to have exclusive sale. Whether 
it is desirable for a manufacturer 
to employ exclusive dealers of 
course depends largely on the na- 
ture of his product. Automobiles, 
for example, must necessarily be 
sold through exclusive dealers; 
cornflakes must necessarily be 
sold through as many retailers in 
each town as possible; men’s 
clothing is sold largely in this 
way; but there are many prod- 
ucts which are on the border line, 
such as men’s furnishings, auto- 
mobile accessories, certain house- 
hold supplies, and clocks and 
watches, where some manufac- 
turers employ one method and 
others the other. 

The principal arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of exclusive 
dealers are along the line of bet- 
ter co-operation on the part of 
such dealers, and more local ad- 
vertising. The principal argu- 
ments against are that exclusive 
dealers offer too restricted a mar- 
ket, that they sometimes do not 
push a line after they have se- 
cured it, and that too many out- 
lets are left for competitors. 

6. Finally, advertising has also 
been an influence toward more di- 
rect selling, because of the fact 
that it has played its part in de- 
veloping business of large vol- 
ume. A small manufacturer can 
rarely afford the luxury of such 
an extensive sales organization as 
is necessary to reach retailers; it 
is only when he has a large vol- 
ume of business—and better, a 
wide variety of products to sell, 
that such a sales organization be- 

(Continued on page 105) 
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“Quick Action” 


The “Art-Kraft” Office File Co.* have this 
notice in their magazine advertisements: 

“To quickly secure the ‘Art-Kraft’ 
catalog and name of nearest ‘Art- 
Kraft’ dealer ‘phone or write your 
nearest ‘Buyers Aid’ information 
bureau (located in every: city 70,000 
or over). ‘Buyers Aid’ will direct 
you and mail catalog immediately.” 


and the Result— 


Ten times as many inquiries as under the old 
method. The inquirer got his information 
while his buying fever was at its height— 
AND “BUYERS AID” sent the FACTORY 
a detailed record of every call— 








* * * * * * 


“Buyers Aid” Information Bureaus are now 
y 
in operation in the 100 largest cities. 


“Buyers Aid” will direct your prospect to your 
local dealer immediately ; and will place your 
literature in the prospect’s hands within 24 
hours—no matter where he lives. 


Trivial Cost 
Instantaneous eff ect on sales— 


~BUYERS AID, Inc. 
1828 Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 


*Name and incident fictitious, but typical. 
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Proofs—or PLATES? 


Defects in engraving can be con- 
cealed by manipulation in proving. 
But when the plate is printed—! 


Trichromatic proofs are never “prettied 
99 


up.” We consider ourselves plate 
makers, not proof-pullers. 


Every Trichromatic plate must be O. K’d 
by a member of the firm for printing 
quality and faithfulness to the original 
before it is allowed to leave the shop. 


THE TRICHROMATIC ENGRAVING Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 
J. H. Tryon C. A. Grotz 











THE SERVICES OF 
Fourteen Specialty Salesmen 


to the Drug or Grocery Trade in fourteen 
important merchandising centers at a total 
cost to you of $10.50 per week per man 


Salesmen experienced in Specialty and Detail work 
to both retailer and wholesaler; trained in window, 
store and counter display work; qualified to convey 
your story effectively; to develop new or stimulate 
sales in old territory. 

If you have a product that is on the Preferred List of the 


Feod Administration we are prepared to act as your Selling 
Agents or Sales Brokers. 


Methods, details of work and costs, placed before you if 
desired, without obligating either of us. 


The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 


Advertising and Sales Service 
The Proctor Building - - - Troy, New York 
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comes economically possible. In- 
sofar, therefore, as advertising 
has helped in the development of 
large-scale business units, it has 
encouraged direct sale to retailers. 

Although there are the fore- 
going advantages in selling direct 
to retailers, it is always a serious 
question whether an advertising 
manufacturer should adopt this 
method. If he proceeds on the 
mere theory that marketing ex- 
penses will be smaller because of 
the elimination of a middleman, 
he is likely to be grievously mis- 
taken. The marketing functions 
of assembling articles at con- 
venient places and holding them 
for prompt delivery to retailers; 
of tying up capital, advancing 
credit, and making collections; of 
splitting large lots up into small 
units; of sending salesmen to 
thousands of retailers—these have 
to be performed just the same; 
and the chances are that it will 
be more expensive for the indi- 
vidual manufacturer to develop 
the necessary sales organization, 
and accounting and collecting ma- 


chinery, to do these things him- 
self, than to leave them to job- 
bers who combine the outputs of 
hundreds of manufacturers, and 
perform the marketing functions 
through their own organizations. 


In other words, if a manufac- 
turer decides to do away with 
jobbers and sell direct to retailers, 
he must generally manufacture 
for stock, and thus keep more cap- 
ital tied up in finished goods; he 
must often have branch offices and 
warehouses; he has to have a 
great many more salesmen and 
has more accounts to collect; his 
financial and merchandising risks 
are apt to be greater; and he has 
to sell goods in smaller quan- 
tities, and thereby has greater 
packing and shipping expenses. 

It is only under certain cir- 
cumstances that the manufacturer 
can afford to undertake these sell- 
ing expenses—such as when he 
has a very large output, or per- 
haps a variety of articles to mar- 
ket; or when he has a specialty 
that jobbers cannot sell satisfac- 
torily; or when his goods are 
perishable, so that special facili- 


ties and expert handling are nec- 
essary (as in the meat packing 
industry). Although there are 
other considerations which may 
make direct sale (even the owner- 
ship and operation of retail 
stores) desirable and economical, 
the great majority of manufac- 
turets in most lines of business 
still find the jobber the most 
economical channel of distribu- 
tion. Nevertheless, national ad- 
vertising has the effect of bring- 
ing about conditions that make it 
possible and desirable for some 
manufacturers to adopt more di- 
rect marketing methods. 

In conclusion, it should be said 
that there are other phases of the 
economics of advertising that have 
not been treated in this paper— 
such as the organization of the 
advertising business, the relation 
of advertising to the publishing 
business, its relation to postal 
rates, and the wastes of advertis- 
ing. There are, of course, cer- 
tain weaknesses and wastes in 
advertising as it is conducted to- 
day, just as there are weaknesses 
in plant production, and in other 
phases of selling methods. It is 
hoped, however, that enough has 
been said to prove that advertis- 
ing is a productive and economical 
force, and that it does not deserve 
the hard things said about it by 
many economists who, of all peo- 
ple, should have a better concep- 
tion of its usefulness. 

The fact that advertising is a 
productive force, and that it re- 
duces selling expenses and manu- 
facturing expenses, is the funda- 
mental reason why advertising 
should continue as usual during 
war times. A large proportion of 
our industrial capacity and man- 
power will not be engaged di- 
rectly in war work, and must con- 
tinue producing at the highest pos- 
sible state of efficiency in order 
to keep labor employed at high 
wages and to create new wealth 
to finance the war. To do this, 
efficiency must be maintained, not 
only in manufacturing, but in sell- 
ing. Advertising is an efficient 
and economical selling force, and 
therefore must be continued as 
in normal times. 





The Relation of Bank Advertising 


to War Finance 


Banks That Made the Plunge in Liberty Loan Drives Will See the Benefit 


to be Derived From 


Advertising 


Themselves 


By Edwin Bird Wilson 


President, Edwin Bird Wilson, 


wy woe ay a Francisco Convention, 
A. A. , July 8, 1918. 


= eee has broadened 

the horizon of the bank ad- 
vertising profession. It has made 
the members of our profession 
see the relation of their individual 
problems to the larger problems 
of the nation; it has made them 
see how important a bearing bank 
advertising has upon _ national 
welfare. 

For example: Before the war 
the majority of bankers looked 
upon savings accounts chiefly as 
so much deposits and a source of 
revenue for the bank. A minority 
of the bankers clearly saw the 
economic value of savings ac- 
counts to the immediate com- 
munity. A few of wider vision 
really comprehended the vital 
value of the people’s savings to 
the nation. That was before the 
war. Now what: have we? The 
whole banking fraternity and the 
whole advertising profession com- 
prehending the significance of 
thrift as a vital necessity to the 
nation at war, its great benefit 
to the nation at peace. The 
whole bank advertising profession 
actively engaged in thrift propa- 
ganda—not simply for the sake of 
building up the deposits and earn- 
ings of the banks, not with any 
narrow, selfish viewpoint of by- 
gone days, but with the big, gen- 
erous, patriotic American motive 
of strengthening the hands of the 
Government, helping to win the 
war for world freedom, and pre- 
paring for world reconstruction. 

Bankers and bank advertising 
men have come to understand 
that saving money by refusing to 
buy unnecessary things has a bear- 
ing upon the wealth and progress 
-of the nation and a very im- 


portant bearing upon the nation’s 
106 


Inc., New York City 


success in this crucial war. Arthur 
H. Reynolds, vice-president of the 
Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, admirably summed 
up this doctrine in a recent ad- 
dress at Pittsburgh, when he said: 
“The elimination of waste is of 
very great importance, that is, 
scientific economy, profitable sav- 
ing. The idea is contrary to the 
practice of hoarding. The funda- 
mental principle is that we save 
on the unnecessary or _ non- 
essential things in order ‘that we 
may multiply the production and 
use of those things that are es- 
sential.” The bank advertising 
men are enthusiastically passing 
on this sound doctrine to the peo- 


ple—and the people are learning. 


the war, an. unusually 
able and thoughtful advertising 
agent said to me: “I have come 
to the conclusion that it is useless 
to try to teach the American peo- 
ple to save.” He felt discouraged 
by his experience in appealing to 
the public for systematic saving, 
on behalf of one of his clients, a 
large banking institution. Need- 
less to say, that advertising expert 
now is not in so pessimistic a 
frame of mind. 

Well, perhaps it requires a great 
war, with its enormous demands 
for funds, to teach Americans the 
art of thrift. At any rate, under 
the compulsion of the war and 
under the tutelage of the Govern- 
ment at Washington, the bankers 
and the advertising profession, 
Americans are learning rapidly to 
save and to save intelligently with 
an appreciation of its true eco- 
nomic meaning. 


Before 


DISTINCTIVE EFFECTS OF WAR 


Here and there in the financial 
field we see a high-flung signal 
revealing that some banker has 
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FOOD or condiment manu- 

facturer would be interest- 
ed in our story of a client here 
whose first half year of adver- 
tising is just completed. In these 
six months his solid increase in 
distribution and sales has been 
most satisfactory to him; most 
gratifying to us. His campaign 
is continuing. 


WHA Full Co. nc 


Tribune Building, New York. 
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he Hollend 


Serene 


HOUSANDS of travelers look 

upon The Hollenden as their 

Cleveland home. They like its 
central location; the quiet elegance of 
its appointments; its delightful rooms 
and nationally known dining room 
service. 


European plan, with bath, 
$2.00 and upwards. 
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SALES MANAGER 


—350 Per Cent Producer as Salesman. 
—100 Per Cent Successful Trainer of Salesmen. 


PLUS . 
A Thorough Advertising Man 


vertiser was for years un- 

successful in obtaining proper 

distribution and __ sufficient 
volume of sales in a certain section 
of this country. I had never cov- 
ered that territory before, but nev- 
ertheless, I was sent out with in- 
structions to try to place it “on the 
map” for my firm. In less than a 
year, the volume of sales showed an 
increase of about 350 per cent. 


A WELL-KNOWN national ad- 


—Salesman 


In a certain section of New York 
City, this same national advertiser 
was not getting the amount or kind 
of business that he sought. Within 
six months after I took hold, sales 
doubled the volume of business for 
the entire preceding year. Not only 
that, but dealers who were formerly 
indifferent and, in a sense, hostile to 
our proposition, were converted into 
enthusiastic boosters, devoting their 
valuable window space to the effec- 
tive display of our product. 


—Manager of Men 


At present, I am District Sales 
Manager for a prominent national 
advertiser, with whom I have been 
connected for the past two years. I 
have taken men who have had only 
meager selling experience and sales- 
men whose sale talk was limited to 
the “price” variety, and have trained 
them to become big producers. 

I have accompanied salesmen into 
their own territories that they al- 
leged were unresponsive to our prod- 
uct, and by personal example, have 
demonstrated the possibility of sales 
to dealers when the correct angle 


of approach was used.. I have met 
with particular success in imbuing 
our salesmen as well as dealers 
with enthusiasm for the value of na- 
tional advertising. 


—Planner of Campaigns 


As District Sales Manager, I did 
the missionary sales work, devised 
the sales plan and formulated the 
essential talking points to be used 
in the marketing of a new specialty 
recently introduced. 


In brief, I am personally a big 
producer, can train and supervise 
men and_ thoroughly understand 
dealer conditions in various sections 
of the country. I have sold to 
department store, the clothing mer- 
chant, the hardware dealer, the jew- 
eler, the stationer, the general store 
—the great metropolitan establish- 
ment as well as the crossroad coun- 
try store. 


—Advertising Man 


I have a broad knowledge of the 
field of advertising. I was associated 
with a prominent New York adver- 
tising agency for which I made spe- 
cial consumer and dealer investiga- 
tions. The writing of copy and of 
articles and editorials for salesmen’s 
house-organs has also been part of 
my work. 


I am 27 years of age, a college 
graduate, American of American 
parentage, exempt from military 
duty. I can produce the highest cre- 
dentials from my present employer, 
and should also be glad to submit 
further record and testimony of my 
work. 


I Could Do Big Work for a Manufacturer or 
Advertising Agency 


To a manufacturer who realizes that he must at the present 
time rely in a large measure on untrained and undeveloped men 
and mould them into successful salesmen, or to an advertising 
agency that appreciates the value of marketing and dealer co- 
operation as an integral part of advertising-merchandising work, 


I should prove to be a valuable asset. 


But in either case, I am 


interested only in a big job, offering possibilities of big accom- 
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obtained a longer view than his 
fellows and is shaping his busi- 
ness conduct accordingly. For in- 
stance, the Society for Savings in 
Cleveland has recently established 
a Bureau of Home Economics 
whose sole business will be to 
study the managing of family 
finances and to discover, if pos- 
sible, how incomes may be con- 
served for the benefit of the fam- 
ily, the immediate community and 
the nation. The managers of this 
great savings institution have 
looked farther out into the future 
than the majority of bankers, but in 
many other quarters we see evi- 
dences of ‘alertness, signs of recog- 
nition by bankers of a larger duty 
to the public than the mere collect- 
ing and safekeeping of its savings 
and the extension of credit. For 
example, the second oldest na- 
tional bank in the United States, 
the First National Bank of New 
Haven, maintains an agricultural 
department, under the manage- 
ment of a Government-trained ex- 
pert, to teach the people of Con- 
necticut how to produce and con- 
serve food. In the West, that 
circumstance would not be par- 
ticularly noteworthy, but you can 
imagine that it took some foresight, 
even courage, for a dignified, old- 
school bank beside the campus of 
Eli Yale to advertise the promo- 
tion of calf clubs, sheep clubs and 
pig clubs. However, the an- 
nouncement did not create un- 
favorable critictsm or undue sur- 
prise, even in the classic shades 
of the university city. On the 
other hand, it was welcomed as an 
evidence of the bank’s earnest de- 
sire to be of practical help to the 
public in these war times. 


THE HUMAN-INTEREST ELEMENT 


Another thing that war financ- 
ing has done for bank advertis- 
ing is to inject “human interest” 
into it. Even the conservative 
banker soon saw that his bank 
could afford to speak for the Lib- 
erty Loans, the War Savings 
Stamps and the Red Cross in a 
manner that it would not, in the 
past at least, have dared to speak 
for itself. The interest-compelling, 
forceful advertisements prepared 
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by the various publicity commit- 
tees of the various official and 
semi-official war work organiza- 
tions led the way and gave cour- 
age to the bankers. They joined 
other bankers and other business 
houses in signing full page adver- 
tisements of a striking, almost 
sensational character. The next 
step was easy. “If I am willing 
to sign my bank’s name to a 
strong Liberty Loan or other 
Government appeal in connection 
with other business houses, why 
not do a little independent adver- 
tising of the same character for 
the Government”—thus reasoned 
the bankers, and behold, amid the 
crashing of big Liberty Loan ad- 
vertising guns, we notice, but are 
not particularly startled by some 
individual bank advertising shots. 
Here are a few of them that we 
have overheard even in the midst 
of the big noise of recent unparal- 
leled advertising campaigns: 

“Help build that bridge of 
ships.” (Chapin National Bank of 
Springfield, Mass.) 

“Be a partner of Uncle Sam.” 
(Union Trust Company of Bal- 
timore.) 

“There is no other course open 
to us but to fight it out.” 
(Farmers’ Deposit National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, quoting General 
Haig.) 

“You can stay this horrible 
weapon from the heads of our 
wounded”— illustrated with a half- 
tone cut of a club used by the 
Germans. (Colonial Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh.) 

“Make this the last war for in- 
dependence.” (National Union 
Bank of Maryland.) 

“Let us help you to help your 
country.” (First National Bank 
of Brooklyn.) 

“The first American drive.” 
(Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company of Providence.) 

“Save for victory.” (Citizens’ 
National Bank, Baltimore.) 

“Big ships and big banks— 
Seattle’s answer to the war 
call.” (The Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can Bank, Seattle.) 

“Produce more and consume 
less.” (Union Trust Company, 
Baltimore.) 
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“Buy Liberty Bonds and back 
Liberty’s Boys.” (First National 
Bank and First Trust and Sav- 
ings Co., Cleveland.) 

“The time to strike is now, and 
all together.” (Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago.) 

Having tried for themselves in- 
dividually such “human interest” 
advertising, and having noted no 
unpleasant public reaction from 
it, but, rather, a favorable public 
response, the bankers are going 
to “carry on” with similarly pro- 
gressive advertising in the future. 


A WIDE-SPREADING INFLUENCE 


Is it conceivable that any banker 
having once published a truly ap- 
pealing advertisement could ever 
return to the old-school type 
of name-capital- officers - directors 
style of announcement? I think 
not. Moreover, the influence of 
war financing on the character of 
bank advertising copy will extend 
far beyond the circle of those who 
have already taken the actual step 
of modifying their style of adver- 
tisement. It is going to have a 
universal effect, because one im- 
portant banking institution cannot 
take a step of this kind without 
influencing other banks. It seems 
certain’ that war financing has 
made an indelible impression upon 
bank advertising copy and that 
the advertising of banking institu- 
tions will never be the same as it 
was before the war. 

These are times of swift revo- 
lutionary changes and no reac- 
tionary sentiment on the part of 
bankers will be able to overcome 
the progressive tendency of bank 
advertising, which has been so 
largely stimulated under the com- 
pulsion of financing the war. 

Another effect which must be 
noted is the demonstration of the 
possibility of obtaining big direct 
results by the right kind of fi- 
nancial advertising. In view of 
the startling success in advertis- 
ing Governmental requirements, it 
seems probable that bankers will 
expect larger definite results from 
their own advertising, that they 
will no longer be content with 
simply creating good will and 
making a favorable impression 
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upon the public, but will expect 
to obtain substantial direct returns 
for their advertising expendi- 
tures. This in itself will insure 
the use of more intelligent adver- 
tising copy. The banker cannot 
expect the advertising man _ to 
“make bricks without straw ;” if he 
demands. results, he must follow 
the advertising expert’s recom- 
mendations in regard to the char- 
acter of the advertisements. 


A STRONG COMMUNITY INTEREST 


But perhaps one of the most im- 
portant effects of the recent great 
drive for war funds has been the 
revealing of a community of 
interest among _ bankers. We 
find them working shoulder to 
shoulder in a way that did not 
seem possible before the war. In 
many cities the bankers have sub- 
scribed to large funds for jointly - 
advertising the various Govern- 
ment projects and their names 
have appeared together as signers 
of many striking full-page ap- 
peals. Those who have tried in 
the past to bring about co-opera- 
tive advertising efforts of the 
bankers have encountered many 
difficulties, the principal one being 
a reluctance on the part of the 
banks to pull together. Local 
rivalries and jealousies have stood 
in the way of united effort. In 
the face of the great national 
crisis these rivalries and jealous- 
ies have melted like wax and the 
bankers have forgotten them—for 
the time being at least. It seems 
not improbable that this war-time 
getting together will result in a 
more or less permanent tendency 
toward unity of effort on adver- 
tising lines as well as along other 
lines of interest of the banking 
fraternity. If it should lead to 
united national advertising effort 
on the part of the banks; if it 
should result in joint national 
campaigns to educate the public 
on the value of thrift, trade ac- 
ceptances, corporate management 
of estates and other important 
conservation measures, it would 
prove to be one of the great bene- 
fits growing out of. the war. 

Now, the other side of the 
question: the effect of bank ad- 
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The New York World 


AGAIN LEADER 


REAT JUNE SHOWING in advertising proves 
THE WORLD a consistent leader over all New 
York City newspapers. An aggregate of 1,360,515 
lines for June gives THE WORLD a lead of 244,017 
lines over its nearest competitor and a: greater total 
than those of the Herald, Tribune and Sun combined. 


FOR JUNE 


Leading all Metropolitan newspapers with a total of 


1,360,515 Agate Lines 


and beating all records for June by a comfortable 
margin. 

PREVIOUS JUNE RECORDS 
1912—1,110,444 lines 1915— 887,136 lines 
1913—1,082,978 ‘‘ 1916—1,082,231 ‘* 
1914— 990,722 ‘ 1917—1,078,263 ‘ 

1918—1,360,515 lines 


FOR SIX MONTHS OF 1918 
Leading all Metropolitan newspapers with a total of 
7,254,659 lines 


and beating 1917 January to June World figures ~ 
389,998 lines 


This remarkable showing again demonstrates how thor- 
oughly advertisers appreciate a dominant newspaper. 
The medium chosen by leading space buyers is 


THE NEW YORK WORLD 


First in the First City 
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vertising upon war financing. 

While it is perhaps impossible 
to make a quantitative analysis of 
the situation, it is a comparative- 
ly easy matter for any thoughtful 
person to make a _ qualitative 
analysis, to discover in recent and 
current financial advertisements 
elements which are contributing 
largely to the success of Govern- 
ment loans and other work. 

The most obvious element is 
the direct effect upon the success 
of recent war drives of the ex- 
traordinary advertising done by 
the banking institutions of this 
country. 

You are all familiar with the 
work which banks, trust com- 
panies and bond houses have done 
to advertise directly the Liberty 
Loans, the War Savings Stamp 
movement, the Red Cross and 
other great Governmental enter- 
prises. The banking institutions 
of this country as a whole have 
done not only what might have 
been expected of them; they have 
done extraordinary things. 

Who would have thought, previ- 


ous to the war, that a day would 
come when the beautiful banking 
edifices of this country would be 


plastered with large and lurid 
posters; that on the Italian mar- 
ble wainscoting of magnificent 
temples of finance there would be 
pasted huge advertisements made, 
like Joseph’s coat, in many colors? 
Some of these posters, it is true, 
were works of art and graced the 
banking walls, but others might 
be described as works of “near 
art,” and others we will charitably 
omit to designate. 

What bank advertising manager 
or agent, even in his wildest play 
of imagination, could have fore- 
seen that painted advertising signs 
sixty feet high would be hung 
against the classic facade of the 
skyscraper home of one of the 
largest trust companies in Amer- 
ica, or that red, white and blue 
examples of the  sign-painter’s 
craft would be superimposed as 
a frieze (which the architect 
never. planned) upon the entire 
bronze grill surrounding a mag- 
nificent bank lobby? 

What press agent of the Great- 
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est Show on Earth would have 
been rash enough—before the war 
—to suggest that the banks of 
this country resort to such methods 
of advertising as the erection of 
plaster statues of Uncle Sam, the 
Goddess of Liberty, and the Lib- 
erty Bell on their front stoop or 
at the very entrance to their presi- 
dent’s room? 

Yet I need not tell you that 
such are the facts which have 
come to pass in these latter days. 

There can be no doubt that the 
moral effect of the unusual ad- 
vertising efforts of the banks is 
tremendous, that the extraordi- 
nary financial advertising serves 
notice on the public, as nothing 
else can do, that America is con- 
fronting a tremendous crisis and 
that it is incumbent upon every 
citizen to fall in step with the 
great crusade. 

But the more striking adver- 
tising things done by banks as in- 
dividual institutions is a small 
part of their aggregate advertis- 
ing effort. Not only are many of 
them preparing their own appeal- 
ing advertisements designed to in- 
fluence their respective constitu- 
encies to help the Government, but 
they are joining with other. bank- 
ing institutions and other lines of 
business in great collective efforts. 
Great numbers of them are donat- 
ing large newspaper and magazine 
space. They are sending out mil- 
lions of circular letters at their 
own expense. They are pasting 
their banking houses inside and 
out with Government appeals and 
they are devoting much of the 
time of their entire staff, from 
president down to office boy, to 
the purpose of gathering the dol- 
lars into Uncle Sam’s war chest. 

While the results of this re- 
markable advertising and _ busi- 
ness-getting campaign of the 
banks of the country cannot be 
segregated from the general re- 
sults, no fairminded person will 
deny that already they have con- 
tributed hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the United States 
Treasury. 

So much for the effect of the 
concrete direct advertising of the 
banks in behalf of war work. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Southern Work Shop of Uncle Sam 








{| BIRMINGHAM contains over 
one-tenth of the state’s popula- 
tion—215,895 in 1918, com- 
pared with 202,993 in 1917 
and 132,345 in 1910. 


{The bank deposits of Bir- 
MINGHAM are more than $46,- 
554,000, a gain of $11,237,000, 
or almost 35 per cent, over last 
year. One bank has over $23,- 
000,000 of deposits. 
{| BiRMINGHAM’S pay roll is 
now more than $2,000,000 per 
week. 
{The actual trade radius of 
BiIRMINGHAM~ embraces _ap- 
proximately 750,000  popula- 
tion. Advertisers can reach 
most of the prosperous people 
of this section through THE 
LEDGER. 
{ There is not a city of any im- 
portance within 150 miles of 
“BIRMINGHAM. Only one (of 
40,000) is within 100 miles 
(96 miles). 
{“In BIRMINGHAM nearly 
everybody reads THE 
LEDGER.” 
{| More than 22,000 city, more 
than 33,000 city and suburban, 
more than 40,000 subscribers, 
more than 30,000 of whom 
read no other BIRMINGHAM 
newspaper. 
THE BIRMINGHAM 
LEDGER COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Member A. B. C. 


James J. Smith, Publisher 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Tribune Building Chicago 
Burrell Building............ New York 
Chemical Building............St. Louis 





There is a larger, more pro- 
found effect: the conversion in a 
few short months of a _ whole 
nation from spenders to savers. 
Bank advertising is to-day result- 
ing in educating the’ American 
people to habits of thrift and in- 
vestment, which will mean Ameri- 
can supremacy for centuries to 
come. It is a commonplace that 
the masses of Americans have 
been extravagant; that their tend- 
ency has been to live up to or 
exceed their incomes. But to-day 
we see a different spirit—we see 
the great majority of Americans 
earnestly endeavoring to become 
savers and investors. 

Every bond salesman, every 
banker, every bank advertising 
man who has studied the situation 
at all has come to the conclusion 
that after the war there will be 
millions of investors in agricul- 
tural, municipal, public utility and 
industrial, as well as Government 
securities. Perhaps no economic 
movement in the history of Amer- 
ica is of such far-reaching im- 
portance to the nation’s future 
well-being. ... 


Bennett’s 
Will Establishes Journal- 
ists’ Home 


HE most important section of 

the will of the late James Gor- 
don Bennett, owner of the New 
York |Herald and the Evening 
Telegram, provides for the estab- 
lishment of a home for aged news- 
paper men in memory of his fa- 
ther, which shall be known as 
“The James Gordon Bennett 
Home for New York Journalists.” 
The objects of the home as set 
forth in the will are “to provide 
and maintain a suitable and com- 
fortable home or to provide pecu- 
niary aid for persons who shall 
have been employed for at least 
ten years upon or by or in con- 
nection with any daily newspaper, 
a journal which is now or shall 
hereafter be regularly published in 
the Borough of Manhattan in the 
City of New York, and who shall 
by reason of old age, accident, or 
bodily infirmity and through lack 
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themselves or need such home or 
aid; each of which persons shall 
be nominated and recommended 
for the benefits of such home or 
for such aid by the proprietor or 
owner or publisher of such news- 
paper or journal, whether an indi- 
vidual or corporation, and shall be 
approved and accepted by the 
Board of Directors of such home 
in its uncontrolled discretion.” 
Preference is to be given to those 
who have been or shall be em- 
ployed by or associated with the 
New York Herald, the Evening 
Telegram or the European edition 
of the Herald. 

The affairs of the home are to 
be administered by 
Gordon Bennett Memorial Home 
for New York Journalists Corpo- 
ration, which is to be incorporated 
by the executors of the will, Eu- 
gene Higgins, James Stillman and 
Rodman Wanamaker. As James 
Stillman is dead, the other two 
executors, under the terms of the 
will, are empowered to appoint his 
successor. 

That part of the will relating to 
the newspapers provides that the 
Memorial Home Corporation shall 
hold as long as practicable all the 
capital stock of the New York 
Herald Company, and the New 
York Herald Company - Société 
Anonyme Frangaise, and _ shall 


of means, be unable to care for | 
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EXPORT TRADE! 
% 


“PUNCH’S” 
FIELD 


THE WORLD 
me 


An Advertiser in ‘‘PUNCH’”’ 
whose goods ‘‘go foreign’’ writes: 
“Whilst ‘PUNCH’ lives England's trade 


will not die, since there never was such a 
commercial traveller. Enquiries turn up from 


| all over the world, even months and months 
| after the advertisement appears.” 


LL Britons abroad, many of 
them in control of vast enter- 


| prises, deem ‘‘PUNCH”’ not least 


elect as directors of those compa- | 


nies such persons as are engaged 
in the management of the publica- 
tions which are to be conducted 
“upon the same principles and tra- 
ditions, with the same policy and 
in the same manner, so far as is 
practicable, as the same shall be 
conducted at the time of my 
death.” 





John A. Cleary Joins Cadillac 


John A. Cleary, until recently in 
charge of sales promotion and advertis- 
ing for the Automobile Sales Corpora- 
tion, of Philadelphia, has joined the 
forces of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit. 





Beginning last Sunday the Syracuse, 
Y., Post-Standard and Herald ad- 
vanced the price of their Sunday edi- 
tions from five to seven cents. 








among their links with home. 


To them ‘‘PUNCH”’ pays his 
weekly call, cheers them with his 
wholesome humour, keeps them au 
fait with the brighter side of life in 
the old country, and brings bright- 
ness to their.own. 


How eagerly every page of 
‘*‘PUNCH’’—from cover to cover— 
is read by Britons in every clime 
many advertisers can testify. Won- 
derful business results have been 
traced directly to ‘‘ PUNCH’S’’ 
Foreign Sale. 

You—if you would seek the patronage of 
Britons at home or scattered far the wide 
world over—can choose no better medium to 
reach them than “ PUNCH,” with its uni- 

versal circulation and its strictly high-class 
public. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “‘ Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street, 
London, Eng. 









The A. B. C. and Government 
Reports of Circulations 


Wherein the Latter Fall Short of Giving Advertisers Full Information 
About Mediums—Some Critics of A. B. C. Answered 


By Stanley Clague 


Managing Director, Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Portion of address ue. 8, before the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associ- 
ation, Asheville, N. C 

HE Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions has just concluded the 
most successful year in its history. 

The national advertisers, 
through the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, and the ad- 
vertising agents, through the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, have been keep- 
ing in close touch with the work 
of the bureau and have now defi- 
nitely and positively taken the 
stand that the day of impartial, 
verified circulation is here and 
that their support shall be given 
to publishers who’ are in accord 
with the idea that the buyer is 
entitled to know just what he is 
buying. 

All great movements have op- 
position. Opponents who believe 
they have a better plan to solve 
the problems involved are with 
us always. This is a healthy sign. 
I would question the continued 
success of the bureau if it did 
not arouse some antagonism and 
criticism. 

And the bureau welcomes 
healthy, constructive criticism. It 
needs it—all the wisdom concern- 
ing circulation problems is not 
confined within the brains of the 
president of the A. B. C., the 
board of directors, the executive 
committee, the advisory commit- 
tees of the various branches of 
the association or in the brains 
of the managing director, the chief 
auditor or the other officers. We 
can get great assistance—yes, the 
whole business of publishing and 
advertising can be advanced to a 
higher standard if you will give us 
your constructive help and advice. 

But let me warn you—in giving 
this advice do not také into con- 
sideration certain forces now at 


work, whose object seems to be 
to cloud the issue. These forces, 
and I do not belittle their power, 
are willing to undo all the work 
of the bureau to serve selfish in- 
terests. You know and I know 


there are publishers who would 
gladly go back to the old days 
when circulation was an unknown 
quantity. 


WHY THEY WANT BUREAU ABOLISHED 


They claim the work of the 
bureau. has been accomplished— 
therefore its day of usefulness has 
passed. Let me tell you, gentle- 
men, the work of the bureau has 
only just begun. If the Audit 
Bureau has served the cause in 
the first four years of its exist- 
ence, it has only served it by lay- 
ing the foundation stones on which 
a great and permanent: structure 
can be built. The great majority 
of these opponents of the bureau 
are not members. Is it uncharita- 
ble—is it unfair to say that they 
may have a selfish interest in 
their desire to do away with the 
bureau? 

Then there are those who be- 
lieve, or say they believe, the 
cause of impartial circulation 
verification can be secured through 
a separate bureau for each branch 
of the publishing business— a bu- 
reau to detérmine the quantity of 
magazine circulation, and to de- 
termine the rules by which such 
circulation shall be measured—a 
bureau to determine the quantity 
of newspaper circulation and to 
determine the rules by which 
newspaper circulation shall be 
measured. Another bureau for 
farm papers and another for class, 
trade and technical journals. In 
other words, that a separate Dun’s 
or Bradstreet’s shall be established 
for the grocer, the department 
store, and the plunibers—or for 
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CThe 


PoweErR,ALEX ANDER and JENKINS 
Company 


dvertiring 
DETROIT 


We guarantee that every 
account in this agency is 
placed on the same basis 
—a minimum of 15% on 
the net with no rebates, 
secret or otherwise. 























Boys Vs. Guns 





Born in every boy is the desire to handle firearms. But often 
Mother objects, just as she does to the o'd swimming-hole, forget- 
ting that the inability to swim and mishandling of a rifle are the 
things that make the dreaded accident a possibility. So on such 
important matters in Boy-iife as swimming, guns and the like, we 
are lined up actively and sensibly on the Boy’s side (which means 
more editorially from a publication like THE BOYS’ WORLD 
than at first appears) for every boy should be encouraged in de- 
veloping manly self-reliance. 





The average parents won't deprive their boy of the things he could proper- 
ly have once they sense the situation. Dad, in particular, reminded of his 
own boyhood, will be quick to see the point. One of such articles—a per- 
sonal intervi-w with the late Col. Cody, ‘‘Buffalo Bill’’—whica will be read 
by over 400,000 boys and you may be sure brought to Dad's personal atten- 
tion, appears in the July 6th issue of 


THE Boys’ WORLD 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., 23 East 26th Street, New York 
Archer A. King, Inc., People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Coox’s Weexty Trio: A Mittion Boys anv Girts 


THE Boys’ WorLD THEGIRLS’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
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a group of grocers, department 
stores or plumbers. 


Then again the argument is ad- 


ment are sufficient. 

I have the most profound ad- 
miration for the Government of 
the United States. I yield to no 
man in my loyalty, in my admira- 
tion for the achievements of the 
great administration in Washing- 
ton, but in the matter of circula- 
tion verification, the advertiser 
who relies upon the safeguards 
provided by the postoffice depart- 
ment is gambling with every dol- 
lar he spends. 

This is not the fault of the 
postoffice department—it is not a 
criticism of any official or officials 
because I believe the men in 
charge of this branch of the serv- 
ice—and especially Mr. Dockery, 
third assistant postmaster-general 
and his able assistant, Mr. Wood, 
have done more than the limited 
laws under which they work 
should be expected to accomplish ; 
but to throw the whole burden of 
placing advertising appropriations 
on the statements rendered to the 
Government would make the en- 
tire business of publishing and ad- 
vertising a lottery, pure and 
simple. 

I could, if time permitted, give 
you case after case where the 
statements to the Government 
were at variance with the state- 
ments made to the A. B. C. But 
I will make this broad assertion, 
if the A. B. C. was abolished and 
advertising was placed on Govern- 
ment statements, we would im- 
mediately go back to the old days 
of uncertainty and “blue sky.” 

No! Some day, after this war 
is over and the same wonderful 
constructive work we have seen 
accomplished since this great war 
brought us to the place where the 
brains of the country were really 
utilized, we may get the Govern- 
ment to give adequate, legitimate 
authority to the postoffice depart- 
ment not only to accomplish the 
work the A. B. C. is now doing, 
but to advance this work, to es- 
tablish even higher standards 
than we now have. 

But that is for the future. In 
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the meantime we have the A. B. 
C. and on it the advertiser and 
the agent must rely. 

The bureau is not infallible. 

In concluding my report to you 
on the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion, let me say this, if there is 
any publisher who desires not to 
be associated with the bureau and 
give his true circulation. figures, 
I can provide him with a dozen 
ingenious excuses. These reasons 
are now being tabulated. 

But to the publisher who does 
wish to make his circulation fig- 
ures common property both for 
the national and local advertiser, 
the bureau is at his service. And 
this I can assure him, our work 
will be constructive. The A. B. C. 
aims to build up the property of 
every member and to give helpful 
advice that comes through the 
widespread experience and effici- 
ency of its auditors and officers. 


Fernald and Associates 
Advanced 


Luther D. Fernald, for four years 
advertising manager of Leslie’s and also 
of Judge, is now advertising director 
of the Leslie-Judge Co., New York. 
T. K. McIlroy, Eastern manager for 
the past three years, is now advertising 
manager of Leslie’s, H. I. McGill be- 
coming Eastern manager. 

Robert J. Danby, formerly general 
representative, is advertising manager 
of Judge. 

Frank F. Soule has been made acting 
Western manager of Leslie-Judge for 
the duration of the war, while Western 
Manager Patrick F. Buckley is in the 
military service. On Mr. Buckley’s re- 
turn he will resume charge of the West- 
ern office, his relation with the company 
remaining unchanged in the meantime. 

W. F. Coleman is Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the Leslie-Judge Co., with offi- 
ces in Seattle. 

James Hibben, Jr., who has been for 
a number of years in the advertising 
business in the West, has joined the 
Western staff of Leslie's, succeeding 
Norman J. Lott, who has enlisted in 
the Navy. 


Joins Baker-Vawter Co. 


N. H. Burlingame, formerly adver- 
tising manager for the Merrill lumber 
companies, with headquarters in Salt 
Lake City, and before that a member 
of the advertising staff of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago, is now assistant 
advertising manager’ of the Baker- 
Vawter Company, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 
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Catalogue Writer 








WANTED—A capable and_ experienced 
catalogue and folder writer, especially quali- 
fied in this line of work. 


Apply by letter only and state fully nature 
of experience, age, and salary expected. 


All applications will be treated in strict con- 
fidence. 





RALPH STODDARD, Secretary 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 























Advertise to Set Public Right on 
the Coal Situation 


Atlanta Coal Men Show Just Why They Are Forced to Demand Cash 
with Order 


REMEMBER last spring when 
you called on one of the local 
fuel potentates for “another ton 
of coal;” the forty-’leventh, it 
seemed to you since the frost was 
on the pumpkin and the fodder 
in the shock? When the dealer 
calmly quoted the current price— 
well, the chances are you indulged 
in certain caustic comments anent 
profiteering. And if, perchance, 
you were requested to pay spot 
cash with order, you doubtless 
added a few blue-bordered words 
to make your statements sound 
more convincing. 

But in one city. at least, the 
fuel dispensers have grown weary 
of incessant nagging, and insinu- 
ations, and have determined, for 
the benefit of the public, to sing 
three verses and chorus of that 
popular favorite, “Where Have 
My Profits Gone?” 

Contrary to popular conception, 
the coal dealers of Atlanta, Ga., 
insist that they are not accumu- 
lating wherewithal beyond the 
fairest dreams of avarice. In a 
campaign now current in Atlanta 
newspapers, the dealers have set 
forth the local coal situation from 
abaca to zythum, particularly em- 
phasizing the fact that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for them to do 
a cash-with-order business, or 
secure a larger operating margin. 

Speaking for the Atlanta deal- 
ers, J. B. Campbell, president of 
the R. O. Campbell Coal Company, 
one of the city’s largest distribu- 
tors, explained the purposes of the 
campaign to a representative of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

“Last fall,” said Mr. Campbell, 
“the people of this community, 
failing to realize the seriousness 
of the fuel situation, neglected to 
lay in their winter’s supply of 
coal. In December the situation 
became critical, and although local 
dealers had anticipated this con- 
dition, they were unable to take 


care of the trade. After some 
agitation the matter was taken up 
by the State Council of Defense. 
As a result they held a hearing 
and established a local bureau 
to handle all coal orders. The 
orders were accepted and turned 
over to the various. dealers, 
according to the tonnage that they 
were able to deliver. The cash 
was paid to the administrator, 
and he, in turn, repaid the dealer 
when the coal was delivered and 
proper receipt of the buyer pre- 
sented. 

“This cash proposition worked 
out very satisfactorily and proved 
especially attractive in view of 
our inability to secure a sufficient 
number of competent office 
helpers. 

“The Atlanta dealers have con- 
tinued to operate on_this cash 
basis since the inception of the 
plan. However, recently, a few 
members of a local commercial 
organization began to agitate the 
matter of fuel dispensers return- 
ing to the old credit plan. This 
agitation was started without 
consulting the dealers, nor did the 
agitators investigate the conditions 
under which we are forced to 
operate. 


ADVERTISED TO PROTECT THEMSELVES 


“We did not see any valid rea- 
son for taking the action urged 
by the members of the commer- 
cial organization, as long as our 
present method met with the ap- 
proval of the Fuel Administra- 


tion. In fact, on the operating 
margin allowed by the Govern- 
ment it was simply impossible for 
us to add the burden of carrying 
accounts, and come out on the 
right side of the ledger. Inas- 
much as our opponents had stirred 
up considerable public interest, we 
decided to ‘fight fire with fire.’ 
Accordingly we launched an ad- 
vertising campaign in the local 
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INCREASED POSTAGE RATES 
FOR NEWSPAPERS 
Takes Effect Monday, July 1st 


The new Federal law requires newspapers to make sworn detailed 
report of circulation in each of the eight mail zones. The report of 
this paper compiled this afternoon, for the post office, follows below: 

(The postage increase ranges from 25% to 900%. The greatest 
increase is on that portion of each day’s paper devoted to advertis- 
ing, which is looked upon as a tax on advertising and it is predicted 
that the enforcement of the law will not put the brakes on business 
by a curtailment of the volume of advertising.) 


NUMBER OF MAIL SUBSCRIBERS BY ZONES 
Percentage FOR COMPARISON: 
6,065 81 (Past and present.) 
Grand total net paid, audit of 
Audit Bureau for year ending 
October 1, 1917....14,357 


Grand total net paid, as per 
Courier books, six months 
ending June30,191814,759 


Tot by mail Grand total net paid, as per 
Tote Oy anpeces Courier books month of 
Total City of Waterloo 7,061 14.944 
Grand total 14,806 . —_——. 

The above accounting represents the army of subscribers to the 
Waterloo Evening Courier and Daily Reporter. They are all the 
best type of readers appreciating a high standard of journalism and 
every subscriber pays the full published subscription price. No 
inducements are offered in the way of premiums, reduction in price, 
or free delivery, for any period. Every reader takes the Courier 
because he wants it on account of the completeness of the news 
service afd the general dependability of the paper. 

With the June increase of price on white paper, made by the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the still further probable increase 
as announced in Washington dispatches yesterday, the subscription 
price of the Courier is most moderate. 

MR. ADVERTISER: The above is what you are paying for 
when you buy advertising space in this paper. Analyze it, and 
make comparison for your own satisfaction. 





The home field local news is the 
big feature ofthis paper—that makes 
it universally popular. Then comes 
the state-wide news, and the outside 
news, covering the world. The ex- 
clusive specialties that have all gone 

‘over, the top” in point of praise 
are: ‘Bringing Up Father;’’ Ruth 


A. W. PETERSON, Publisher 


Cameron’s side talks for women 
readers; The Sandman bedtime 
stories for the children; Uncle 
Harry’s talks, Current History for 
they oung folks; Medical Department 
advice for all; Simonds’ Reviews of 
the: World War, for everybody; 
Neighboringtown Correspondence. 


J.C. HARTMAN, Editor 


Waterloo. Evening Courier 


WATERLOO DAILY 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 


In the Heart of the Indus- 
trial Centre of the East 


Every Evening 


Is Delaware’s Leading Newspaper | 


Carries more Dry Goods, | 
Automobile, Resort, Finan- | 
cial, Musical, and Classified | 
Advertising—business of the | 
better class—than any other | 


local paper. 


Every EVENING restricts 


its advertising pages to only | 
high-grade merchandise and | 
announcements of legitimate | 


enterprises. You are always 
certain of good 
when you advertise your 


product in this newspaper. 


the Associated Press and the 
ALB. 


EVERY EVENING 


Wilmington, Del. 
Conservative — Influential — Reliable 
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papers with the avowed purpose 
of educating the public as to our 
reasons for asking cash with 
order.” 

The series consists of six ad- 
vertisements, signed by twenty 
Atlanta coal dealers. A portion 
of the initial advertisement reads 
as follows: 


“WHY CASH MEANS CHEAPER COAL 


“To the Atlanta Public: 

“The undersigned coal dealers 
of Atlanta, through whom you are 
supplied, respectfully invite your 
attention to a few pertinent facts 
which, we believe, will convince 
you that we are now following 
the best possible plan to insure 
you an adequate supply of coal 
the coming winter. 

“The plan under which you are 
now getting your coal—the same 
as that of the recent severe win- 
ter months—was the outcome of 
the investigation last winter of - 
coal conditions in Atlanta, by the 
State Council of Defense. 

“With coal supplies at their 
lowest ebb ever known here, At- 
lanta fared better last winter than 
any other city in the United States, 
not even excepting those cities 
with coal mines in their out- 
skirts. 

“It is a good plan; therefore 
the dealers, with the consent of 
the Fuel Administration, are con- 
tinuing it. 

“This plan, so far as the opera- 
tion of the coal dealers are con- 
cerned, necessitates payment of 
cash with order. 

“That is the one thing which 
will make it ‘possible for us to 
bring to you an adequate supply 
of coal for the year ending March 
31, 1919. 

“it 4s 


the one thing which 


| keeps the price of your coal from 


catia st th OP A | going higher than it is to-day, 


for— 

“We could not do a credit busi- 
ag on our present margins and 
ive. 

“A credit basis would force 
probably two-thirds of the present 
coal dealers of Atlanta out of 
business, and make it that much 
harder for the others to supply 
what you need. pieitye 











“We wish to make it very clear 
that the requirement of cash with 
order, is one in which the Fuel 
Administration has no part. It is 
a requirement of the dealers 
themselves, and we are going to 
tell you why— 


‘7T IS NECESSARY FOR US AND BET- 
TER FOR YOU 


“Every dealer must pay cash 
for his coal to the mines. 

“Many of the dealers, in order 
to get coal, keep representatives 
at the mines paying cash for it. as 


it is loaded. It may be two weeks: 


or more before the coal is in our 
yards. 

“That means, with the Govern- 
ment price at the mine and freight 
from the Tennessee and Kentucky 
fields, which is also cash, the 
dealer puts out from $5.15 to $6.05 
for every ton of coal he buys be- 
fore he gets it. , 

“The dealer’s average margin 
above those figures is around $2 
per ton. 

“This margin has not changed 
since the President’s fuel order 
was issued last October. It is 
fixed by the Government. 

“Out of this $2 we must stand 
all losses, which are considerable, 
pay for unloading, for hauling, 
for materials and repairs, our of- 
fice expenses, take care of rapidly 
rising costs, meet interest on in- 
vestment, taxes, insurance, and 
then, if there is any left, we may 
call it profit. 

“By way of illustration as to 
profits, one Atlanta dealer deliv- 
ered 6,000 tons in April, and his 
total profit for the month was 

102.25. 


“He made on a cash basis, the 
munificent sum of one and two- 
thirds cents per ton. 

“Would you call that exorbi- 
tant? 

“Tf he had sold on a credit 
basis, his paltry $102 would have 
been turned into a deficit of many 
hundreds of dollars, eaten up in 
added expense alone. 

“On a credit basis the dealer 
would have to extend more credit 
than heretofore, on account of 
increased costs. 

“He would have to borrow from 
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RATES EFFECTIVE 
JULY 1, 1918 


Chester Gad Times 
CHESTER, PENN. 
Transient Rate, $1.00 Per Inch 


Contract Rates 


Space to be used at advertiser’s 
option within one year from date 
of first insertion. 


Per Per 

Inch* Line 
25 to 50 inches, . 70c Sc 
50 to 100 inches, . 56c 4c 
100 to 200 inches, . 49c 3u%4c 
200 to 300 inches, . 42c 3c 
300 inches or more . 35c 2c 
*Agate measurement (14 lines 


to the inch). 


THE MORNING REPUBLICAN 


Transient Rate, 70c Per Inch 
Contract’ Rates 


Space to be used at advertiser’s 


option within one year from 
date of first insertion. 

Per ‘Per 

Inch Line 
25 to 50 inches, . 42c 3c 
50 to 100 inches, . 35c 2c 
100 to 200 inches, . 28c 2c 
200 to 300 inches, . 2l1c l%c 


300 inches or more; . 14c Ic 


COMBINATION RATE 


When same Matter is used in 
Both Papers. 
Transient Rate, $1.35 Per Inch 
Contract Rates 

Space to be used at advertiser’s 
option within one year from date 
of first insertion. 


Per Per 
Inch Line 
25 to 50 inches, . 84c 6c 


50 to 100 inches, . 70c 5c 
100 to 200 inches, . 56c 4c 
200 to 300 inches, . 49c 
300 inches or more, . 42c 3c 





Foreign Advertising Department 
Frank R. Norturup, Manager 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City 
1510 Association Bldg., Chicago 
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the banks more money than ever 
before—perhaps to an extent the 
banks would be unwilling to lend. 

“On acredit basis we would have 
to bring about a complete reor- 
ganization of our business, em- 
ploying more help and a more 
elaborate accounting system. 

“Put to these additional ex- 
penses, the small dealers unable 
to meet them, and unable to get 
money enough to carry their cus- 
tomers would be forced to quit 
business. 

“And the dealers who remained 
would necessarily have to ask the 
Government for a larger margin 
to meet these expenses, which 
would mean that— 


“YOU WOULD HAVE TO PAY A. 
HIGHER PRICE FOR YOUR COAL 


“The vast majority of those 
who have a credit rating and to 
whom the dealer would be willing 
to extend credit, are well able to 
pay cash for their coal purchases. 

“Likewise, the vast majority of 
those whom some seem to think 
would be benefited could not se- 
cure credit at all, and their coal 
would cost them more.” 

The following paragraphs, 
taken from one of the advertise- 
ments in the series tend to throw 
a little light on the attitude of the 
Government Fuel Administrators 
toward the coal dealers: 

“Officials of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration—notably among them L. 
A. Snead, assistant to Dr. Gar- 
field, who investigated conditions 
here, have stated that our margin 
is low. 

“Mr. Snead, himself, said that 
as a result of his inquiries over 
the country, he considered $2.50 
to $2.75 would be a fair average 
margin under local delivery con- 
ditions.” 

The final advertisement of the 
series emphasizes certain munici- 
pal conditions over which the 
dealers have no control, and which 
add materially to the cost of de- 
livering coal. 

The dealers state that condi- 
tions on the premises of the 
average consumer make it impos- 
sible for them to use large teams 
or trucks. In many cities of At- 


lanta’s size residences as well as 
apartments and hotels are equip- 
ay te receiving coal in large 
quantities. The dealers contend 
that under such conditions a five- 
ton truck will deliver 50 to 100 
tons a day, usually dumping the 
load through a coal hole into the 
basement. In Atlanta a wagon— 
and the dealers must use wagons 
—can deliver only four or five 
tons a day. 

Dealers urge that the Atlanta 
architects, contractors and house- 
holders concern themselves with 
this problem, as it now costs the 
Atlanta dealer practically as much 
to deliver one ton of coal as it 
does the Baltimore or Philadel- 
phia dealer, for example, to de- 
liver ten tons. 

A further statement is that pri- 
vate driveways and city sidewalks 
especially those constructed of 
cement, are not strong enough, 
and have not sufficient base to 
bear up a heavy load. The dealer 
is thus forced to deliver smaller 
loads at greater cost. 

“We must conform to condi- 
tions as we find them,” say the 
dealers, “and unfortunately con- 
ditions here are such as to in- 
crease materially the cost of de- 
livering coal to you.” 

Atlanta in common with most 
cities in this country is even now 
virtually “up against it” to secure 
sufficient. coal for her require- 
ments. Dealers have scores of 
unfilled orders on their files. 
Yet they felt perfectly justified 
in spending money to set them- 
selves right with the public. Most 
of these dealers have interests 
outside of the coal business, and 
as one of them stated in conver- 
sation with a Printers’ INK rep- 
resentative, “It certainly doesn’t 
do us any good to be branded as 
pirates.” 

The campaign of the Atlanta 
coal dealers is interesting because 
it represents perhaps the first con- 
certed effort of a group of trades- 
men to free themselves from the 
stigma of the term, “profiteer.” 
We wonder who will be next to 
step forth, How many can stand 
the searchlight of publicity on 
their methods? 
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The largest mail-order 
houses are using 


COLOR-LOG ENAMEL 


The light-weight paper for process work 


Its lightness (25x38—60) makes it 
desirable when weight must be 
kept down. 


Its fine finish makes it the most 
suitable paper for Catalogs and other 
work involving fine screen half- 
tones or process color printing. 


Write for samples or let us make 
up a dummy in any size for you. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY 
Chicago Kalamazoo New York 











Sig-No-Graph 


pve” Makes Win- 


dow Sales 


The Sig-No-Graph is both a selling force and an advertising 
force. In your dealer’s window it arrests the attention of the 
passerby and lends oe to his display through the 
employment of multi-colored light effects which constantly flash 
and change. The Sig-No-Graph commands interest and fixes 
the name of your product indelibly upon the mind. 


Write for our Booklet-—‘Winning Sales With the 
Sig-No-Graph.” It will be sent upon request. 


“VIGN?GIAVH 


NATHAN HERZOG 
433-435 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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A prominent 
Calamity manufacturer on 
being asked what 


Selling 
is his chief war- 


time problem, replied, “To keep 
from being scared into buying 
more raw material than I need.” 
He says that he is constantly be- 
ing hounded to buy goods that 
are “scarce.” He is told that soon 
he may not be able to get them 
at all. 

This man claims that the solici- 
tude of his friends for his wel- 
fare would overcome him with 
gratitude if an occasional crossed 
wire didn’t reveal the selfishness 
of their purposes. One day he 
received two letters from the same 
company—one was from the sales 
manager and the other from the 
president. The first cried, “Hurry, 
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hurry, hurry! Order quickly, as 
shortly the Government will be 
getting everything and then we 
won’t be able to touch your or- 
ders at all.” The letter from the 
president was a cordial note, say- 
ing that he was sorry they were 
not “getting your orders any 
more.” He wound up by stating 
he expected to be able to take 
care of any business that came 
their way and to continue doing 
so. The manufacturer in ques- 
tion says that he prefers to believe 
the president, although these con- 
stant warnings of an impending 
merchandise famine keep his 
nerves on the ragged edge. 

Such selling methods can have 
but one effect and that is to en- 
courage hoarding and speculation. 
Advertising that induces people to 
hoard has pretty well disappeared. 
In personal selling, however, 
there is too much emphasis put on 
the scarcity of merchandise as a 
reason for buying. This’ inevita- 
bly causes some people to get 
more goods than they require, 
while others will not be able to 
get enough. This is not the way 
to serve the best interests of the 
country at this time. 

Of course, it is the duty of 
every concern to keep its cus- 
tomers posted as to what mer- 
chandise conditions are, but it 
should not take advantage of the 
situation to indulge in calamity 
selling. 


Many manufac- 
turers are find- 
ing the present 
a good time to 
get a new per- 
some of their old 


New 
Perspective 
on Old 


Problems 
spective on 
problems. 

The war has removed us so 
far from our normal peace tasks 
that we are able to size them up 
better than when we were close 
to them. 

Take dealer stimulation. Like 
the poor, that problem is always 
with us. At present it is not so 
urgent, but after the declaration 
of peace, it will be on us again 
with full force. Now is the time 
to get ready to deal with it. Ina 
recent investigation of the sub- 


. 
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ject Printers’ INk uncovered two 
or three points that are worth 
recording. These are not new 
but in the light of our new per- 
spective, it would seem as though 
it would be easier to deal more 
effectively with them. 

There is, for example, the prob- 
lem of how to help the big mer- 
chant. It is a fact that very many 
merchants in the most successful 
class do not want any direct stim- 
ulation from the manufacturer. 
All they want him to do is to 
deliver his goods on the most fa- 
vorable terms. They will attend 
to the pricing and selling of the 
goods themselves. They want 
hittle or none of his electros, his 
show cards, his window displays 
or any such material. They want 
“to run their own business,” as 
they phrase it. 

Yet there is a way to stimulate 
these retailers. One of the best 
is to do your promotion work 
with the consumer. Keep sending 
people to them for your product, 
and they will begin to work with 
you a little more gingerly. Strong 
and continuous advertising, in the 
last analysis, is the only corrective 
for the cocky retailer who refuses 
to hitch up in the same harness 
with you. 

Another way to get a rise out 
of the big merchant is to fix over 
dealer co-operation plans so that 
they will fit his peculiar needs. 
For instance, it would be mighty 
hard to get the F. W. Woolworth 
Company to use most conventional 
dealer helps. Yet this concern is 
mighty glad to use certain special- 
lv prepared window and counter 
signs. Probably it would use 
more if it could get the right kind. 

Another thing: There is entire- 
ly too much talking down to the 
successful retailer. A large num- 
ber of merchants in this country 
are making several thousand dol- 
lars a year. These men may write 
a sloppy letter. The people in the 
manufacturer’s home office may 
regard them with nothing more 
than amused tolerance. In reality, 
however. these merchants are live 
wires. There is nothing that dis- 
gusts them more than to receive 
a letter, in a condescending tone, 
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written by some. forty-dollar a 
week clerk. Yet any number of 
such letters are being sent out 
every day. 

Is it any wonder that the im- 
pression has become quite general 
among retailers that many manu- 
facturers’ stimulation is nothing 
but bunk? It is for this reason 
that several able sales directors 
hold that no man should attempt 
to stimulate dealers unless he 
spends part of his time among 
them, getting a first hand knowl- 
edge of their viewpoint. 

Investigation shows that one of 
the best ways to stimulate a re- 
tailer is one that is seldom used. 
It is to tell him stories of how 
others have done things. The tale 
of actual achievement is always 
stimulating. Retailers like to 
learn how other men have solved 
the questions that they are strug- 
gling with. They hate theory, but 
like concrete instances. Tell them 
of how dealers in other towns are 
selling your product. 

Aim to get your dealers to think. 
Give them principles, but.do not 
solve their problems for them. 
Once the dealer gets the thinking 
habit, he will work out his own 
salvation. If the retailer hears 
that a neighbor of his sold five 
gross of a product last Saturday, 
whereas his own sales were only 
one gross he begins thinking that 
there is something wrong with 
his own methods. 

Dealer stimulation problems, 
like so many others, become much 
simpler after we get a proper 
perspective on them. 


Printers’ INK 
has in the past 
noted the tend- 
ency on the part 
of several de- 
partments of the Government to 
set up an official jurisdiction over 
prices, both wholesale and retail; 
and it must be obvious to the most 
elementary student of economics 
that when you control both of 
these factors, you also control the 
distributor’s profit. The Food Ad- 
ministration, in particular, while 
it has carefully maintained the 
doctrine that it does not control 


Advertising 
and Con- 
trolled Prices 
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prices, has, nevertheless, taken 
great pains to let the public know 
what it ought to pay for stand- 
ard commodities; and through its 
licensing system, has announced 
that it will shut off the supplies 
of a retail grocer who does not 
sell in accordance with its sugges- 
tions. 

Kven more elaborate machinery 
for accomplishing this has re- 
cently been announced in Wash- 
ington. The Food Administration, 
it is said, will establish “price in- 
terpreting committees” in all parts 
of the country, and these price 
interpreting committees will issue 
periodically “fair price lists,” on 
the basic foods which comprise 
a large part of the people’s diet. 
The published lists will give the 
range of maximum selling prices, 
both in “cash and carry” stores, 
and those which give credit and 
delivery. These committees will 
include representatives of whole- 
salers, retailers and consumers, 


and newspapers throughout the 
country will be asked to co-oper- 
ate by publishing their lists. 


Printers’ INK has already point- 
ed out that those interested in 
advertising and advertised goods 
will, in the long run, have little 
to fear from the tendency toward 
price fixing which the Govern- 
ment is thus developing. The fair 
prices which are to be quoted, it 
is safe to assume, will carry a 
reasonable margin for manufac- 
turing and distributing costs. 
Such prices will therefore put all 
competition on a level as to the 
margin of profit secured, and to 
all intents and purposes, the qual- 
ities of standard products will 
also develop into well recognized 
standard groups at various prices. 
The manufacturer who is desirous 
of making a large profit for him- 
self will find that such a profit is 
only possible by multiplying his 
total sales and increasing his vol- 
ume. For this purpose, as every 
advertiser knows, nothing else is 
so efficacious as advertising; and 
an era of fixed prices, assuming 
such a thing to be possible, would 
also and certainly be an era of 
extensive advertising of standard 
brands. 


INK 


The awarding of 
one of the Pul- 
itzer prizes in 

Prison journalism to 

Reform __ Harold A. Little- 
dale, of the New York Evening 
Post, serves to focus public at- 
tion upon a subject of decided 
interest to those who are inter- 
ested in advertising. Mr. Little- 
dale, who is now fighting in 
France, receives the award for 
writing a series of articles ex- 
posing abuses in the New Jersey 
State Prison; the publication of 
which was promptly followed by 
official investigation and action to 
remedy the evil conditions. 

Prison reformers, so a compe- 
tent authority says, who has him- 
self written a book on the his- 
tory of the movement, have been 
agitating in New Jersey for many 
years. The abuses against which 
they complained were obvious to 
anyone with intelligence enough 
to see as far as the end of his 
nose; but for a quarter of a cen- 
tury they could make no _ head- 
way in their crusade because, this 
authority states, they did not un- 
derstand and utilize the. great 
forces of publicity. As soon as 
these were loosed, by Mr. Little- 
dale and others, the pressure 
brought to bear upon the prison 
authorities became irresistible, and 
the objectionable practices were 
modified. If some one had bought 
advertising space and told the 
story of the prisons in that way, 
the results would have been just 
as certain and perhaps even more 
prompt. 

Some one said the other day 
that in the next big war propa- 
ganda will be recognized as the 
one greatest force. At any rate, 
the world is coming to see what 
advertising men have always 
known—that there is no power 
so tremendous as that wielded 
by the man who knows how to 
create and utilize the mighty im- 
plement of public opinion. 


Publicity 
Aids 


The Baker Advertising Agency, To- 
ronto, has secured the Canadian Car- 
nation Milk account, and is placing a 
campaign in newspapers and magazines 
for this product. 
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1429199 ‘tenitios in 


the United States have 
incomes of $3,000 and 


Over. 


150,000 is the cit- 
culation of The Qual- 
ity Group — of which 
9; 70 is duplication. 


THE 
QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CENTURY MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE WORLD’S WORK 


* Figures compiled from U.S. Government statistics-by the 
Sade Trust Company of New York 
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The Society's Chapel Car St. Anthony with congregation at one of the Oregon Missions 
The Society has two similar cars, the St. Peter_and 

the St. Paul, and also two automobile : 

Chapels, in constant{service, 


This “Church on Wheels" goes to those who have no church to go to. 


A Magazine Witha Real 


Purpose 








Advertisers aim to discover the objects of a publication, for they 
judge the loyalty of its readers by the strength of its purpose. 


When the avowed purpose of a magazine is to supply to the less 
fortunately situated the consolations of their holy religion, it is easy 
to understand the loyalty of those who read it. 


Extension Magazine, The World’s Greatest Catholic National 
Monthly, is owned and controlled by The Catholic Church Extension 
Society of the U. S.A., which is the largest home missionary society 
of the Catholic Church in the United States. 


Last year the readers of Extension Magazine gave approximately 
a half million dollars to the Society for its work. 


You may gain this reader-loyalty by using their favorite publica- 
tion—Extension Magazine—with its guaranteed circulation in excess 
of 200,000 paid copies monthly at a rate of but $1.00 per agate line. 


Extension Magazine 


“The World’s Greatest Catholic National Monthly’”’ 
F. W. HARVEY, Jr., General Manager JAMES K. BOYD, Advertising Manager 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
223 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
LEE & WILLIAMSON, Eastern Representatives, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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JULY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR JULY 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Standard Size 
Agate 
Pages Lines 
19,199 
16,451 
15,824 
11,673 
9,976 
8,754 
6,367 
5,999 
3,756 
3,544 
3,019 
3,006 
1,624 


Harper’s Magazine 
World’s Work 
Review of Reviews 
Scribner’s 

Atlantic Monthly 
Century 

St. Nicholas 
Munsey’s 

Wide World 
Popular (2 June Issues).... 
Ainslee’s 

Blue Book 
Bookman 

Smart Set 


Agate 

Columns Lines 
24,671 
24,156 
16,313 
15,232 
12,705 
11,551 
11,255 
11,134 
11,086 
9,625 

9,472 

7,033 

5,351 

3,064 


Cosmopolitan 
American 


Metropolitan 
Sunset 
American Boy 
McClure’s 
Hearst’s 

Motion Picture Magazine... 
Photoplay 
Everybody’s 
Boys’ Life 

Boys’ Magazine 
Current Opinion 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
48,019 
36,245 
24,595 
23,921 
20,704 
19,536 
18,254 
15,674 
15,558 
15,507 
7,918 
7,606 
7,060 


Vogue (2 issues) 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Harper’s Bazar 

Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion.103 
Delineator 

Pictorial Review 
McCall’s 

Designer 

Woman’s Magazine 
Today’s Housewife 
Modern Priscilla 
Mother’s Magazine 


‘* House & Garden 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
6,483 
5,912 
5,202 
4,450 
3,414 


People’s Home Journal 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 31 
Holland’s Magazine 
Ue ee ee reir 25 
Needlecraft 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
31,693 
22,395 
18,945 
18,905 
16,800 


Popular Mechanics (pages).. 
Vanity Fair 
Country Life in America.. 
Association Men 
Popular Science 
(pages) 
Field & Stream 
Physical Culture 
Outing 


14,148 
13,910 
10,522 
10,490 
10,428 
9,371 
9,263 
8,806 
8,204 
7,507 
6,524 
6,230 
5,218 
4,453 
4,054 
3,922 
2,158 


Theatre 

Outers’ Book-Recreation ... 
National Sportsman (pages) 38 
Electrical Experimenter.... 58 
Outdoor Life 


Arts & Decoration 

House Beautiful 

Garden 

Illustrated World (pages).. 18 
International Studio 28 
Extension Magazine 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 

Agate 

Columns Lines 

MAC CON S500 scene cea 132 18,485 

Canadian Home Journal.... 85 17,000 

Everywoman’s World 16,800 

Canadian Courier (2 
issues) 

Canadian Magazine 


June 
16,365 
9,688 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
JUNE WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Agate 
June 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post...265 45,155 
Literary Digest 130 19,876 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
17,023 
11,635 
7,939 
6,893 
6,032 
4,924 
3,970 
3,620 
3,416 
2,481 
2,004 
1,871 
1,729 


Town & Country 
Collier’s 

Scientific American 
Leslie’s 
Independent 

Life 

Outlook 


Christian Herald 
Churchman 
Youth’s Companion 
Judge 

All-Story (pages) 


June 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Collier’s 
Scientific American 
Leslie’s 
Outlook 
Life 
Youth’s Companion....... 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 
Independent 
Nation 
Christian Herald 


44,885 
22,455 
17,892 
12,953 
7,821 
7,628 
6,821 
4,681 
4,583 
4,151 


Churchman 
All-Story (pages) 


June 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post... 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Scientific American 
Life 
Outlook 
Christian Herald 
Independent 
Nation 


Youth’s Companion 
All-Story (pages) 
Churchman 


June 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post...189 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Outlook 
Scientific American 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 
Independent 
Life 
Youth’s Companion 
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Agate 

Columns Lines 
2,559 

2,386 


Nation 

Christian Herald 
Judge 1,809 
Churchman 1,286 
All-Story (pages) 831 


June 29-30 
Saturday Evening Post... 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Scientific American 
Independent 


30,351 
14,549 
7,406 
6,018 
4,869 
4,504 


Churchman 
All-Story (pages) 


Totals for June 
Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
*Town & Country 
Leslie’s 
Scientific American 
Independent 
*Outlook 
*Life 
Nation 
*Christian Herald 
*Youth’s Companion 
Judge 
tIllustrated Sunday Mag 
Churchman 
All-Story 
+3 issues 
#2 issues 
*4 issues 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTISING 
IN MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own adver- 
tising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
. Ladies’ Home Journal. 181 36,245 
. System 31,693 
. Cosmopolitan 24,671 
. Harper’s Bazar 24,595 
5. American 24,156 
. Good Housekeeping ... 167 23,921 
- Popular Mechanics 
(pages) 
. Woman’s Home Comp. 103 
. Delineator 97 
Harper’s Mag. (pages) 85 
. Vanity Fair 
. Country Life In Amer. 112 
. MacLean’s 
. Pictorial Review 


22,395 
20,704 
19,536 
19,199 
18,945 
18,905 
18,485 
18,254 
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Agate 

Columns Lines 

. Canadian Home Journal 85 17,000 

. Association Men 40 16,800 

. World’s Work (pages) 73 16,451 

. Red Book 4 16,313 
. Review 

(pages) 15,824 

. McCall’s 15,674 

. Designer 15,558 

. Woman’s Mag. ....... 15,507 

. Metropolitan 15,232 

24. Popular Science Monthly 
(pages) 14,148 
. Field & Stream 13,910 


Arrest 
Dr. Rumely of New York 
“Evening Mail” 


Dr. Edward A. Rumely, vice- 
president and secretary of the 
Mail & Express Co., and publisher 
of the New York Evening Mail, 
was arrested Monday night 
charged with perjury in a report 
to A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien 
Property Custodian. The war- 
rant was issued by the Federal 
Commissioner upon the complaint 
of Attorney-General Lewis, who 
had been conducting an investi- 
gation for some time into the af- 
fairs of the Mail. Dr. Rumely 
purchased the stock of the 
Evening Mail in June, 1915, 
from Henry L. Stoddard, the 
president of the concern who, 
according to Mr. Lewis, was 
not aware that the money used 
in the purchase was from Ger- 
man sources. The total amount 
which is said to have been paid 
by Von Bernstorff and Albert 
was $1,361,000. According to 
the complaint against Dr. Rumely, 
the property was purchased for 
the Imperial German Govern- 
ment itself, and the money—more 
than one million dollars—with 
which the paper was bought is 
said to have been drawn from 
Imperial deposits in New York 
City, by Dr. Heinrich Albert, and 
to have gone a roundabout route 
through a law firm and a Wall 
Street house before reaching Dr. 
Rumely. The funds are said to 
have come originally from sub- 


scribers to German War Loans. 

Dr. Rumely, in his report to the 
Alien Property Custodian, made 
no disclosure of his alleged rela- 
tions with Dr. Albert, Bernstorff 
or the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. 

The original outlay for the pur- 
chase of the Mail amounted to 
$740,000, which was paid on May 
27, 1915. This money was used 
to buy the controlling stock. 
Rumely, it is said, dealt with Dr. 
Albert. At later dates, so it is 
reported, the German financial 
agents advanced more money, 
amounting to $621,000. 

Mr. Stoddard is said to still 
hold most of the outstanding 
bonds. When the United States 
declared war on Germany, he 
threatened to foreclose the bonds 
unless the Evening Mail expressed 
loyalty to this country in every 
way. 

S. S. McClure, former editor- 
in-chief of the Mail, whose name 
was used in forming the corpora- 
tion which operated it, expressed 
great surprise at the develop- 
ments. In a statement he. says 
that he has had nothing to do with 
the Mail since last year. He 
stated that he left the paper be- 
cause of differences of opinion 
with ‘Dr. Rumely. 


Seek O. K. on German Press 


Governmental O. K. of.German lan- 
guage publications in the United 
States is being sought by the receiv- 
ers of the Illinois Staats-Zeitung and 
Chicago Presse. These papers sus- 
pended recently because advertising 
and subscription patronage had fallen 
off. In a petition to President Wilson 
the receivers state the papers failed be- 
cause advertisers feared that if they 
patronized the papers they would be 
regarded as unpatriotic and disloyal. 
The petition says American newspapers 
printed in German can do a good work 
in spreading patriotic sentiment among 
aliens and foreign-speaking people in 
this country. 


Whiting Back in Maine 


Percy H. Whiting has left the Roy- 
croft Shops, East Aurora, N. Y., to 
become advertising manager of the 
Central Maine Power Co., at Augusta, 
Maine. Part of his time he will be 
associated with W. H. Gannett, Pub., 
Inc., publisher of Comfort. 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 


JULY ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 


1918 1917 1916 
Cosmopolitan $24,671 421,938 18,818 
McClure’s #11,255 $18,671 $21,242 
Harper’s Magazine 19,199 
World’s Work 
Metropolitan 
Review of Reviews 
American 
Sunset 
Scribner’s 
Everybody’s 
Hearst’s 
American Boy 
Red Book <im f 8,726 
Century 8,754 10,251 
Atlantic Monthly 9,684 6,098 
St. Nicholas 8,017 6,728 
Boys’ Magazine 7,675 6,269 
Munsey’s s 3,885" 7,859 
Boys’ Life 6,967 5,957 
Photoplay 4,584 3,980 
Current Opinion : 2,998 $4,788 
Ainslee’s 3,019 3,336 2,682 


1915 
18,884 





tChanged from standard to 
flat size. 258,824 259,747 261,791 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues) 8,0 55,798 52,550 
Ladies’ Home Journal i 33,784 22,150 
Harper’s Bazar 23,344 25,790 
Good Housekeeping 23, $25,241 15,269 
Woman’s Home Companion.... ; 19,760 18,930 
Pictorial Review 21,471 13,646 
Delineator 19,536 15,563 14,147 
Woman’s Magazine 15,507 14,110 12,636 
Designer 5,55 14,052 12,289 
McCall’s Magazine i 9,663 

Mother’s Magazine 8,260 

People’s Home Journal 6,483 8,244 

Modern Priscilla 7,606 7,040 6,432 


248,388 


42,364 
17,760 
14,896 
13,160 
16,073 
12,600 


7,363 


1,028,750 


198,731 
109,939 
88,625 
77,591 
75,467 
65,971 
60,613 
52,506 
52,166 
38,933 
32,840 
31,485 
28,441 





tChanged from standard to . 
flat size. 259,162 256,330 218,022 


*New page size. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
$31,693 $37,875 23,688 

Vanity Fair 18,945 25,816 30,801 
Popular Mechanics 22,395 27,355 24,106 
Country Life in America .... 22,545 25,550 
Popular Science Monthly R j 14,846 
Field & Stream 14,896 
House & Garden 
Theatre 
Outing 
Physical Culture 
Travel 
House Beautiful 
Illustrated World 
Garden 
International Studio ‘ 5,210 


179,794 


19,125 
24,774 
18,959 
18,480 
13,680 
11,956 

3,910 


3,967 


913,308 


112,381 
100,336 
92,815 
85,480 
59,267 
58,386 
40,825 
34,841 
33,738 





tChanged from standard to a 
flat size. 184,978 214,616 202,964 


WEEKLIES (4 June Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post *200,359 125,152 
Literary Di = ; 65,782 
Collier’s 
Town & Country 
Leslie’s 
Scientific American 
Life ’ 
20,646 
Christian Herald 12,779 12,675 21,626 


154,690 


90,625 
57,125 
56,533 
738,039 
27,317 
37,704 
26,768, 
*25;928 
*23,186 


757,248 


608,117 
308,350 
261,385 
191,434 


70,266 





529,103 536,622 463,418 


3835225 


1,912,368 





Grand Total 1,232,067 1,267,315 1,146,195 


*5 issues. 3 issues. 


966,097 


4,611,674 
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| July 
Cosmopolitan 


carried the largest 
revenue from adver- 
tising of any other 
July number in 
our history 


August 


Cosmopolitan 


carries the largest 
revenue from adver- 
tising of any other 
August number in 
our history 
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Some Simple Ways to 
Economize and to Prevent 
the Loss of Energy. 


The Owl 
Note Book Holder 
Does Three Things Well 


Holds the book—supports it at desired 
angle—marks the place. 


SAVES THREE WAYS! 


1. Mistakes—finding the place without a 
marker causes at least 15 per cent 
more mistakes. 


2. Time—test shows stenographer can 
write 25 per cent more words with 
the Owl Holder than without. 


3. Expense—forty per cent is saved, as 
soft covered books cost only 60 per 
cent as much as hard covered. 


SYSTEM SAID FEBRUARY, 1917: 
“Typists should always have some kind 
of a copyholder adaptable for the needs 
of their work. The number of times 
the neck has to be twisted by the aver- 
age typist working without a copy-holder 
is appalling.” 


OUR $1.00 PROPOSITION 
Free by Parcel Post 


TO ANY ADDRESS EAST OF ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 


1 Owl Note Book Holder and Marker, 
and 10 Note Books—120 Pages Each 


“Could I put the patented OWL NOTE 
BOOK HOLDER into the hands of 
every office worker I would feel that I 
had given to the Industrial World a 
blessing beyond calculation.” 


Owl Note Books and Owl Clips Are 
Birds of the Same Feather 


Owl Supply Co. 


53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Publishers’ Views 
Wanted by Division of 
Advertising 


ON’T wait for Uncle Sam to 

show you what to do—go to 
him and tell what you can do. 
This, in effect, was the advice of- 
fered the publishers of theatre 
programmes by Ralph Trier, pres- 
ident of Frank V. Strauss & Co., 
New York, at the A. A. C. of W. 
convention. In outlining methods 
whereby these publishers can co- 
operate with the Division of Ad- 
vertising, he said: 

“What can theatre programme 
publishers do to further assist the 
Advertising Division of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information? 
This is indeed a patriotic subject 
for the programme publishers to 
consider. Like all others, the 
publishers of theatre programmes 
throughout the country are doing 
their share. But they want to do 
more—everyone wants to do more 
—it is the cry to-day. Help your 
country—help win the war. 

“In New York we are convinced 
that much has been done through 
the theatre programmes to pro- 
mote the various projects of the 
Government. We have been big 
factors in the Liberty loan drives, 
in the Red Cross movement, in 
the propaganda of food and coal 
conservation, and in every con- 
ceivable way have we given space 
to the attainment of different ob- 
jects which mean success to our 
war plans here and abroad. We 
have striven through-our medium 
to stamp out sedition and have 
promulgated the necessity of loy- 
alty at all times to our Govern- 
ment. We have done much to 
assist enlistment to the Army and 
Navy through display copy and 
we have many letters from dif- 
ferent departments of the service 
to the effect that we have been 
very efficient in results. 

“What can we do more to as- 
sist? We can do much—we can 
place ourselves in close contact 
with the committee who have so 
generously given their time and 
attention to almost‘the exclusion 
of all personal gain to this great 
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publicity campaign. We must take 
the initiative—not wait for them 
to come to us. Suggestions should 
be made by every programme pub- 
lisher in the country, judging the 
conditions of his home town in 
just how he can help. It is not 
enough that we give space, we 
must give our closest attention, 
our keenest thought. There should 
be a homogenity of action. Ex- 
changes should be made, one pub- 
lisher to the other, where a ten 
strike idea is hit upon by one 
or the other and in this way we 
all can help the Division of Ad- 
vertising, striving so valiantly 
through every channel of publicity 
to stir the country to a proper 
estimate of the country’s needs. 
“We are at war—we will win. 
but it will take the earnest effort 
of every one at home to help 
those over there—so give to the 
committee the very best that is in 
you—give it freely—spontaneous- 
ly. Don’t be called upon to do 
things—do them without the ask- 
ing and when the war is over, 
when the boys come home—don’t 
feel that you can point to your- 
self and say I did not do my duty.” 


G. W. Coleman Works for 
Government 


George W. Coleman, of Boston, ex- 
president of the A. A. C. of W., has 
been appointed director of informa- 
tion for the Department of Labor, at 
Washington. He will be associated 
with Roger W. Babson, Chief of the 
Division of Information and Educa- 
tion of the Labor Department. 

Mr. Coleman has just returned from 
France and England where he studied 
industrial problems, the development 
of the labor movement in Europe and 
the methods of handling it pursued by 
the various governments during the 
war. 


“Printers’ Ink” Goes Up and 
Down the Line 


Printers’ Inx is a bright, up-to-date, 
publication on advertising, full of good, 
live ideas, and since all business is 
founded on advertising you learn much 
from this little weekly visitor. 

It is noticeable that the men who 
read it are among the most progressive 
in the house—managers—division and 
operating superintendents and leaders 
generally. Is there any reason, girls, 
why the men should be the only read- 
ers?—-Montgomery Ward & Co.’s “Store 
News.” 
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A Clean Desk 


Papers on Pending Mat- 
ters Ready to Hand. 


Contained in Sturdy 
Books with Pages Made 


in Pocket Form. 


Arranged by Dates, 
Alphabetically, or Under 
Special Classifications. 


ORN 


Instant 


DESK FILES 


are simple and convenient 
in form, economical of 
time, economical in cost. 


Note this assortment of 
styles and sizes: 





Over-All 











9, 16, Letter, eats — $2.00 
, 28, Letter, 104¢x12 A t 2.25 
, 32, Letter, 1044x12 1 . nt 2.50 
, 16, Legal, be eta —— 3.00 
* 28, Legal, 10%x15% A to 3.25 
* 32. Legal, 10 1x15 1% 1 to 34 3.50 


_" ‘and ‘others in illustrated catalog. 


Clip the table above, check 
the File you want, mail to us 
with price. File will go to you 
on approval, with return 
privilege. 


W. C. HORN BRO. & CO. 
(Established 1846) 


541-547 Pearl St. New York 











The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has been 

much interested in reading the 
recent discussion by Mark Sulli- 
van, writing in Collier's, of the 
famous question of’ “business as 
usual,” and essential versus non- 
essential business. 

Mr. Sullivan takes up the whole 
matter in terms of man power. 
There is, he says, a shortage at 
the present time of at least 15,000,- 
000 workers in the United States. 
Normally, there are 35,000,000 per- 
sons employed in industry. Of 
these, 2,000,000 men have gone in- 
to the army and at least 2,000,000 
more will before long be required 
to make airplanes. Twelve mil- 
lion men must be at work on the 
farms and 2,250,000 in transporta- 
tion. He quotes the estimate of 
the country’s industrial produc- 
tion as being worth $30,000,000,000 
a year (much lower than some 
other estimates); and since the 
Government is to spend on war 
efforts during the coming year 
about $19,000,000,000, it would 
seem on the face of things that 
at least one half the man power 
ordinarily employed in private pro- 
duction is now or soon will be, 
at other work. 

* *k * 

Does this mean that instead of 
“business as usual,” all business 
must be reduced 50 per cent? No, 
says Mr. Sullivan. There are 
some industries which are abso- 
lutely vital, and these must be 
maintained at their normal 
strength, which means a reduction 
in other industries to even less 
than 50 per cent of their peace 
time volume. There are, as Mr. 
Sullivan points out, only five ways 
to overcome a man-power short- 
age. The first is to conscript la- 
bor, which would have such mo- 
mentous consequences that it 
should only be undertaken in the 
last extremity. The second is to 
avoid waste and take up the slack 
in our elaborate social organiza- 
tions. This has been done to a 
large extent, and will be even 


more developed in the future. The 
third substitute for man power is 
woman power, but Mr. Sullivan 
points out that in actual practice 
this means diversion of women 
from one type of labor to an- 
other, far more than it means the 
introduction of hitherto unem- 
ployed women. The fourth possi- 
bility is the importation of the 
Chinese, but aside from all other 
objections, we have no ships with 
which to bring Chinese to this 
country. The fifth alternative and 
the only one which seems to Mr. 
Sullivan an immediate possibility, 
is universal self-denial on the part 
of American citizens, who should 
go without everything which in- 
volves man power in any form, 
and which is not absolutely neces- 
sary. 
* = 4 

There is no gainsaying the 
truth, in general, of Mr. Sulli- 
van’s figures on the shortage of 
man power; it is obvious to every- 
one that the country has already 
gone a long way on the road he 
points out, and will make still 
further progress in the next few 
months. 

It is not necessary, however, to 
take an alarmist point of view on 
the subject. Even though the 
Government is taking over vast 
numbers of working men for its 
own needs, the process is so deli- 
cate and so complicated, that it 
would be very poor patriotism 
and very poor judgment for any 
manufacturer to try to force the 
hand of Washington by acting in 
advance of its definite statements 
and requests. The normal ‘cur- 
tailment in buying of luxuries by 
the public will cut down the pro- 
duction of non-essentials at a rate 
which is probably quite fast 
enough to suit the Government’s 
purposes. 

If you are a manufacturer em- 
ploying 300 men, it would be folly 
to decide for yourself that your 
product is non-essential, and on 
that basis, shut up your factory 
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and discharge your employees. 
You may rest assured that Wash- 
ington has a definite programme 
in view; that when your workers 
are wanted for war activity, there 
will be no hesitation in letting you 
know that fact; and in the mean- 
time you have a duty which you 


owe to yourself, your business as- 
sociates, your employees, and to 
the industrial fabric of the coun- 
try, to keep up your manufactur- 
ing and distributing activities to 
the degree which business condi- 
tions seem to warrant as wise 
and necessary. In other words, 
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Then it’s ‘Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 
Efficiently—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
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you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
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the campaign for the elimination 
of non-essentials is one which 
every consumer should and will 
heed; but it should not be the 
basis for drastic action on the part 
of the producer, whether his goods 
are “non-essential” or not. 
* * 


Said a famous university presi- 
dent to the Schoolmaster once: 

“It is true that knowledge is 
power. But the best kind of 
knowledge does not consist in 
knowing facts, but in knowing 
where to go and find facts when 
you need them.” 

Under this definition, the 
Schoolmaster feels that he is 
now an educated man! And he 
passes the secret along for the 
benefit of at least that portion of 
his class which resides in or near 
New York City. 

The other day, having occasion 
to search for some apparently in- 
accessible information, the School- 
master, after trying several sources 
in vain, wandered into the New 
York Public Library. There an 
attendant suggested that he try 
the “Economics Division.” To 
his utter surprise, the Schoolmas- 
ter found there a big and elab- 
orate organization for gathering 
and distributing facts about busi- 
ness, finance, statistics and eco- 
nomics. In it are read thousands 
of magazines and newspapers, 
from which every worth-while 
article is clipped, mounted on 
cardboard, and filed with others 
on the same subject. On current 
topics of “live” interest alone, 
there are more than 60,000 of 
these clippings; there are 350,000 
carefully indexed public docu- 
ments; there are hundreds of 
books and magazines in the fields 
mentioned. And it didn’t hurt 
the Schoolmaster’s feelings one 
bit to learn that Printers’ INK is 
one of the most highly-regarded 
of all the periodicals received ! 

Any New Yorker may, if he 
wishes, simply call the Library on 
the telephone, ask the Economics 
Division for information on a 
given subject, and get the desired 
data by the next mail. Or he 
may bring typewriter, typist, or 
dictating machine and work in a 
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special room provided for that 
purpose. 

Incidentally, doesn’t this situ- 
ation speak volumes on behalf of 
the contention that libraries ought 
to take display space in local pub- 
lications and advertise their re- 
sources? Of all the men in New 
York who would welcome this 
type of service with open arms, 
probably not one in a hundred has 
ever heard of it. What is the 
use of hiding under a bushel such 
a particularly bright light as the 
N. Y. P. L. has here? 


Gimcracks and ‘Teaser 
Mail Cards 


AMES O’SHAUGHNESSY, 

executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, addressed the agents’ 
session at the A. A. C. of W. con- 
vention on the subject of certain 
kinds of direct-by-mail material, 
which he characterized as “de- 
tached ideas, trick folders and 
gimcracks.” 

“Selling goods is serious work,” 
he said; 
from somebody else. It must be 
done with care and planning. 
Haphazard ideas and mere atten- 
tion getting are not worthy of 
your great medium. We know 
that the tattooed man will pull a 
crowd into a side show, but he 
wouldn’t help a clothing store 
very much. 

“Teasers are things much of 
the same kind. I do not mean 
that the teaser idea is not good 
but the lone fact that it is a 
teaser is not all sufficient. Since 
its novelty is now gone the teaser 


must be used with great skill to | 
succeed. And then, why use five | 


mailings to tell a story which can 
be told five times in five effective 
ways at the same cost of material. 
printing, handling and posting? 
Why not nail it down with five 
nails instead of five parts of one 
nail?” 


The Spafford Company, Inc., oe 
has added to its staff William Nu- 
gent, formerly of the _ Bell- Bot 
agency, of that city. 





“it is prying money away | 
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HARLES Ferguson, 

the author of ‘‘The 
Religion of Democracy,” 
says of the editorial pol- 
icy of the Gibson maga- 
zines (house organs) : 


“It is the spirit of Gold- 
en Rule Jones grown dis- 
tinctly saner—witha keen- 
er eye than Jones ever 


had.”’ 


Samples and a book, ‘‘Re- 
ducing the Selling Cost’’— 
both for the asking. 


THE DAVID GIBSON COMPANY 
Publishers 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dry Goods and General Mdse. 
Stores are paid Subscribers to the 
Merchants Trade Journal 
than to any other trade publica- 
tion. A.B. C. Members. 

MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL, Inc. 
Des Moines, New York, Chicago 
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MERICAN 
MOMRIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no newsstand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—-non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














For class, trade & technical advertisers 


Every issue contains a directory of represen- 
tative class, trade and technical papers, with 
rates, type-page sizes and closing dates. 
Subscription Price, $1 a Year 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
Sample Copy on Request 





Viewpoint Copy 
Are you too close to your business? 
You need an outside viewpoint in your adver- 


tising copy. I supply this need, 
Copy of ALL KINDS prepared for advertisers. 


AD-MAN BELL 
502 Provident Building. 226 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send an ad for free revision 


It may take me one,two or three 
months te work out an Advertising 
Plan for you.The plan may cost 
one.two or three theusand dollarsi. 
What does that matter if you get. 
The for"? 


IDEA you are looking 
Investigations, Plans and Copy for Advertisers 


171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 4394 








write for proofs~ 
right now! 








Charles E. Howell: 503 Sth. Ave. N.Y¥.C. 
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Whittall Gives Up Price 


Maintenance 
M J. WHITTALL, carpet and 
* rug manufacturer of Wor- 
cester, Mass., has discontiuued, 
“for the time being,” its policy of 
specifying retail prices for its 
products. In view of this manu- 
facturer’s pronounced stand on 
the matter in the past, the change 
in policy is interesting. 
In announcing a summer whole- 
sale price list, this announcement 
is made: 


For some years past it has been our 
policy to issue a retail rug price list, as 
a suggestion to our customers of what 
we felt to be a fair average retail price 
on our goods. 

This price was arrived at after care- 
ful investigation and consultation with 
our customers, taking into considera- 
tion the interest of producer, distributor 
and consumer alike. The response has 
been enthusiastic and co-operation prac- 
tically unanimous. 

It is therefore with regret that we 
feel for the time being we must discon- 
tinue this service. Court decision and 
the more recent ruling of the Federal 
Trade Commission leave us in doubt as 
to the extent we may go, and rather 
than have our motive or our policy in 
the least questioned, we deem it best to 


| leave the matter entirely in the hands of 
| the individual merchant until] such time 


as relief is afforded by Congressional 
action. 
We are pleased to note that the Fed- 


| eral Trade Commission, recognizing the 


great evil of price cutting on widely 


| known merchandise, is lending its power- 


ful influence to procure such legislation, 


| so if at that time our good friends in 
| the trade will add their influence by 


communicating their wishes and explain- 
ing their attitude to their Senators and 
Congressmen, there is every chance that 
we may again enjoy the advantage of a 
uniform and standard retail price, free 
from any legal cloud or the taking of 
chances, which is naturally distasteful to 
all law-abiding citizens. 


A $4,000 MAN 


Who has edited a national magazine, 

who was advertising manager of an auto- 
mobile publication, 

who has common sense, 
youth, experience, ability, 
ance and originality, 

who thoroughly understands advertising, 
journalism and art, 

who possesses a wealth of diversified 
business talents and a rare abundance 
of merchandising knowledge, 

who has an unusual capacity for real 
work and the “‘leech habit’’ of stick- 
ing to it until it’s finished, 

who can capably fill any advertising po- 
sition and prove an asset to your 
business, 

who will receive communications ad- 
dressed to ‘‘L.A.,’’ Box I70, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


DESIRES TO MAKE A CHANGE 








aspiration, 
persever- 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING MAN who knows print- 
ing wanted as partner-manager of mod- 
erate-sized plant. Small investment, but 
ability more important. Box 513, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Advertising Solicitor 
for a monthly Trade Paper (best in its 
field). New York territory. Moderate 
salary, but unlimited opportunity. Box 
516, Printers’ Ink. 











Sales Manager, experienced in promoting 
sale of toilet and medicinal preparations 
through drug stores. State experience 
and salary expected in first letter. Box 
527, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Opening in large New York advertising 
agency, for experienced assistant account 
handler, thoroughly qualified. Mention 
age, experience, fully; also salary de- 
sired. Permanent. Box 512, P. I. 


Office man familiar with trade journal 
publishing work and system in connec- 
tion with advertising, circulation, make- 
up, correspondence, etc. Give experi- 
ence, age and salary required. Box 511, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








Secretary, by business man of laree in- in- 
terests, requiring much travel. Must be 
accurate and rapid stenographer, well 
educated, possessing business judgment, 
executive ability and good character. 
Good opening for right man. Address 
Box 518, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—A copy writer, who can do 
lettering and lay-out work on technical 
paper. Young man preferred who can 
develop into responsible position. Give 
experience, education and salary desired. 
Box 514, Printers’ Ink. 





Well- known sectional farm paper, strong- 
est in its field, and one of the most 
important in the United States, needs 
capable advertising salesman immediately 
to travel in important territory. This is 
a connection with excellent possibilities 
for man who can produce. rite, giv- 
ing full particulars and experience. Box 
524, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Utility Man Wanted 


for Agency 





Agency wants a general util- 
ity man to handle details of 
accounts, Write, stating age, 
draft position, experience 
and wages received; send 
references from employers. 
Address, Box 517, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING WRITERS 
Young Women: If you can write clear, 
forceful copy, with snap to it; if you 
have ideas and the ability to express 
them, then there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for valuable training in advertis- 
ing writing with a well-known company. 
Reply with full details as to previous 
experience, education, age, and salary. 
Opportunity, Box 533, care Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST— 22" commercial de- 

signing, poster and 
general advertising work may obtain 
space and sales service in established 
studio with large clientele. Real op- 
portunity for thoroughly experienced 
and up-to-date party who has interest in 
his future. Call in confidence and bring 
samples along. 25 E. 26th St., New 
York. Room 1103. 








Advertising salesman of experience who 
can secure business from men who have 
to be sold by the weight and force of 
keen constructive salesmanship, will find 
an unusual opportunity on a trade jour- 
nal of forty years’ standing that has the 
editorial character and circulation that 
will back up his best efforts. Prospects 
list of leading aascuese in the trade will 
be given man who demonstrates he can 
produce results. State full particulars by 
mail. Robert J. Patterson, 1182 Broad- 
way, New York. 











Opening in Chicago 


for experienced cata- 


Must 


also have experience 


log builder. 


in follow-up corres- 
pondence, ete State 
age, previous experi- 
ence, salary desired 
and give references. 


Address Box 508, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 
Technical advertising writer who under- 
stands and can handle descriptive and 
educational editorial articles in connec- 
tion with display advertising of machin- 
ery and its applications. Mechanical and 
electrical subjects. Box 506, Printers’ Ink. 





Trade paper advertising representatives 
wanted in Boston, Rochester, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and possibly other 
centres. Substantial commission to good 
men for part time. Well supported. State 
full oortiny and references. CLOTH- 
ING TRADE JOURNAL, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
in the outdoor field is open to a man 
who will work persistently in the solicit- 
ing of new business—no previous experi- 
ence in outdoor advertising is necessary, 
but a comprehensive knowledge of gen- 
eral advertising would be desirable. Box 
535, care of Printers’ Ink. 











WESTERN ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 


A national business magazine (pub- 
lished every two weeks) requires a 
Western advertising representative 
located in Chicago. State past experi- 
ence and present connection. Corre- 
spondence confidential. Box 534, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


When you think of Hardware Dealers 
think of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine. The Open Door to the Hardware 
Stores of the World. Write for sample. 
253 Broadway, New York City. 


I offer my $632 Multigraph outfit for 
only $330; used at home evenings on 
private work; good as new; unusual bar- 
gain. Write now—save $302. Quick, 
$313 Wakefield st., Philadelphia. 


Ph.Morton 


OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 

















FOR SALE 


Inventory 
$100,000, doing business of $150,000 


Printing plant. over 
annually. Has made profit of 
$25,000 annually for past five years. 
Eighty per cent of business con- 
tract work. All machinery strictly 
modern and in A-1 condition. Six 
cylinder presses, four linotypes and 
monotype. Will sell for $60,000, 
and will take a good part of pur- 
chase price in printing, as owner 
publishes monthly publication and 
has large amount of specialty work 
to be done. Located in up-to-date, 
healthy, growing city of 200,000. 
Address Box 510, Printers’ Ink. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SALES BOOKS 
Hand-colored, non-fraying cloth mounted 
photographs for loose-leaf sales books. 
Loose leaves or complete books, Un- 
usual prices. Neosho Slide Co., Neo- 
sho, Mo. 





Experienced advertising man, good ref- 
erences, has plan for new export monthly 
publication. Possible advertising revenue 
large. Want printer who will extend 
credit at first in return for long con- 
tract. Good chance right printer. State 
equipment. Box 521, care Printers’ Ink. 


Electros Ic 


A Square Inch — Minimum 7 cents. 

Shipped to newspapers or dealers from 

your list or in bulk. @ Expressage pre- 

paid on bulk shipments exceeding $10.00 
No order too large or too small 


GENERAL PLATE CO. RRE HAUTE 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Business manager with exceptional rec- 
ord as circulation and advertising man- 
ager would like to connect with eastern 
daily paper. Draft exempt. Box 515, 
Printers’ Ink. 








ARTIST 
with managerial experience. Visualizer; 
expert on outdoor publicity. Can manage 
Art and Manufacturing Departments. 
Box 529, care of Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE-PAPER MAN 
is contemplating change; knows the busi- 
ness from A to Z—make- up, subscription 
systems, advertising, accounting, corre- 
spondence; can take full charge of office. 
Address 525, Printers’ Ink. 











Just the Man For 
Some Progressive 
Advertiser 


Severs connection as man- 
ager, Service and Promotion 
Department, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch ; former director St. 
Joseph Service Bureau for 
Retailers. Fourteen years’ 
experience in merchandising, 
advertising, selling. Agency 
trained. Proven ability in 
copy and plan. Well versed 
in mechanical arts and sci- 
ences. Excellent references. 
Specimens of past produc- 
tions upon request. Will be 
in New York after August 1. 
Address: Frederick Haase, 
4295 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A First-class, Experienced Advertising 
Solicitor-Manager, widely acquainted New 
York City and Eastern territory, offers 
services on general or class publication; 
over draft age. Box 523, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—BIGGER OPPORTUNITY 
Present salary $3000. Am publicity and 
welfare director. Organizer. Want to 
hear from broad-gauged concern. Will 
furnish reference from BIG men. Box 
530, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising executive, with large experi- 
ence in general and special agency fields. 
An expert on newspaper and magazine 
values will accept the proper proposition 
in agency or publishing position. Ad- 
dress Box 531, care of Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago. 


COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 

has analyzed, planned, written a large 
number of complete campaigns, includ- 
ing house organs and dealer literature, 
for wide range of technical and general 
industries; a versatile writer of forceful 
English; knows printing, etc.; N. Y. ad- 
vertising agency experience; age 35. Box 
520, care of Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising-Publicity Manager, 30, 
exempt, legal training, wide busi- 
ness and editorial experience, with 
record of successful achievements. 
Not less than $5,000. Box 522, 
Printers’ Ink. 























EDITOR 

Young man, 26, draft exempt, for either 
trade or consumer publication, or similar 
work. Understands perfectly: printing, 
engravings, lay-outs, make-up and art 
work, in fact everything essential to 
magazine construction. Recently man- 
aging editor of monthly; now editor of 
weekly, but desire change. Salary nom- 
inal. Box 532, Printers’ Ink. 


THE BIG IDEA! 


You’re looking for it, if you haven’t al- 
ready found it. In the most successful 
publicity campaigns the country has ever 
seen, I have proved that I can originate 
workable ideas and crystallize dreams 
into practical programs. If you want 
to get out of the well-known rut, ad- 
dress Box 528, care of Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE 
Draft Exempt 
Is there some concern which can use 
me? My present position, while of an 
executive character and involving large 
responsibilities, offers little opportunity 
for real growth. I feel that with little 
difficulty I could adjust myself to almost 
any line of business requiring executive 
qualifications, either of a specialized or 
varied nature. During the past six years 
I have represented my present employ- 
ers at various Association Meetings and 
am at present Chairman of one of the 
active committees. Age 41; married. 
Present salary $2600 per year. Would 
consider an offer upward of this amount, 
dependent upon opportunities. Box 509. 











ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Permanent position desired by sales man- 
ager of printing plant. Good on layout, 
illustration, copy, supervision, etc. Fif- 
teen years’ experience. Highest recom- 
mendations for executive and promotion 
ability. Address Box 519,,Printers’ Ink. 


I SEEK ADVANCEMENT 
Have had eleven years’ Advertising Sell- 
ing Experience in Newspaper and Maga- 
zine Fields. Am 31 years old, married 
and now employed as advertising man- 
ager of leading trade publication. Can 
furnish highest references and would 
only leave present position for attractive 
opening with salary of $7,500-$10,000. 
If you are in the market for a hard- 
working, ambitious advertising man, ad- 
dress Box 526, care of Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—Position as managing edi- 
tor, business manager or advertising 
manager or all combined. Applicant 41 
years old, of character, ability and s0- 
briety. Married. Highly recommended. 
Prefer city of 50,000 or more population. 
Will work for nothing on probation. If 
satisfactory will accept modest salary 
to begin. Applicant is no “‘piker,” has 
really done big things and capable of 
doing greater ones. Give me the oppor- 
tunity and I will make good. If I fail 
it will cost you nothing. Experienced 
on newspapers, magazines and trade 
journals. Have good appearance and 
personality and endorsed by the few 
concerns I have worked for. Address 
Box 507, Printers’ Ink. 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 








65 Cents Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely fastened in 
the binder, by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book, with all 
inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring dur- 
ability. Covered with strong black book 
cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, - - New York 
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“‘Certain-teed’’ Newspaper Advertising Campaign Robert M. Nelson 
Secy. and Treas., Certain-teed Products Corporation 


The Place of Business in a League of Nations Herbert S. Houston 
Vice-pres., Doubleday, Page & Co. 


How Mitchell of ‘Life’? Made Humor Do Things 
Qualities of a Pioneer That May Be of Value to ‘is an Advertiser. 


Window Display aie eS re r err J. B. Taylor 
Of the Guardian Trust & Savings Bank of Toledo 


Changes in the Buying Habits of the Consumer in b son Time 
ruman A. DeWeese 
Director of Publicity, Shredded Wheat Co. 


Schieren Belt Campaign a Record Breaker in Technical Field 
In the Face of New Competition, the Advertising Is Completely Organized 
and Carried with Great Strength to Each Industrial Field. 


Publishers Must Drop Free Copies and Forbid ‘‘Returns”’ 


Letters That Hold the Customer Homer J. Buckley 
Of Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago. 


Censorship of ‘‘Help Wanted’’ Advertising on the Way 
Publishers Incidentally Air Their Grievances Toward the Government’s 
Anti-Advertising Attitude. 


How Should Space Be Measured Under Zone Postal Law? 
Publishers Do Not Agree As to Methods—Some Exclude Margins, 
Others Do Not. 


Watch the Shoe Business for Effects of Government Regulations 
Leonard Etherington 
The Recently Issued Specifications, Though Few, Will Have Far-Reaching 
Consequences. 


Sales Policies Run Afoul of Profiteering Charges 


The Relation of Bank Advertising to War Finance....Edwin Bird Wilson 
Pres., Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York 


The A, B. C. and Government Reports of Circulation Stanley Clague © 
Wherein the Latter Fall Short of Giving Advertisers Full Information 
About Mediums, 


Advertise to Set Public Right on the Coal Situation 
Atlanta Coal Men Show Just Why They Are Forced to Demand Cash 
with Order. 


Editorials 
Calamity Selling—New Perspective on Old Problems—Advertising 
and Controlled Prices—Publicity Aids Prison Reform. 


Advertising in Monthly Magazines for July 
‘Printers’ Ink’s’’ Four Year Record of July Advertising 
The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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we have the 
largest staff 
of recognized 
Poster Experts 
backed by the 
facilities and 
equipment to 


enable you to 
get the utmost | 
efficiency out 
of the Poster 
Medium #& 
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Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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The Chicago Tribune 





Rotogravure 





is increasing rapidly in favor with 
shrewd advertisers because: 
—it reaches one family in five in The 


Chicago Territory (Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin). 


—its pictorial presentation of current 
events commands 100% reader-atten- 
tion. 


—its tabloid form encourages preserva- 
tion. 


—its perfection, from a printing stand- 
point, permits copy of extreme excel- 
lence. 


—cost per line per thousand is far below 
that of any other medium of similar 
merit. 


For further information concerning roto- 
gravure, The Chicago Tribune and The 
Chicago Territory, write for the recently 


published BOOK OF FACTS. 


The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





